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Notes. 


EARLY POETRY OF 
TENNYSON. 

Thirty-eight years ago, a small and unpre- 
tending volume of miscellaneous poems made its 
appearance in the world, without apparently at- 
tracting much notice. The following is a tran- 
script of the title-page : — 

* Por ms, by Two Brothers. Hac nos novimus 
nihil. London : Printed for W.Simpkin and R. Marshall, 
Stationer’s-hall-court; and J. and J. Jackson, 
M.D.CCCXXVIIL.” 

The two brothers were Alfred and Charles 
Tennyson, who were then together at the Louth 
Grammar-School, from whence they afterwards 
went up together to Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Few students of poetry seem to be aware of the 
existence of this book. It is indeed incidentally 
alluded to by George Brimley in his Essay on 
Tennyson, and it is included in the list of Alfred 


ON THE ALFRED 


SSE 


lennyson’s Works in Mr. Bohn’s new edition of | 


Lowndes ; but beyond this I never saw any refer- 
ence to it in our contemporary criticism. 

The volume is, nevertheless, one of very great 
interest, both as the first faint dawn of the ap- 
pearance of a great poet, and as containing the 
germ of many splendid passages in later and uni- 
versally known writings. 
lication it is difficult to distinguish the poems of 
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In so juvenile a pub- | 
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| 
one brother from those of the other; but these 


parallel passages, of which I am about to adduce 
instances, set all doubt at rest respecting five or 
six of them. 

“The following Poems,” says the Preface, “ were 
written from the ages of fifteen to eighteen; not con- 


savs 


jointly, but individually ; which may account for their 


difference of style and matter.” 

These poems are 102 in number, but all very 
short, as the volume only contains 228 pages. 
They are written in all kinds of metre, and on all 
sorts of subjects: —“‘ Memory”; “ The Exile’s 
Harp”; ‘‘ Remorse ’’; “ My Brother”; “ Antony 
to Cleopatra”; “The Old Sword”; “The Gon- 
dola”; “The Exile of Bassorah”; “ Maria to 
her Lute”: “The Vale of Bones”; “To Fancy ” ; 
“ Boyhood”; “ Huntsman’s Song”; “ Persia”; 
“Egypt”; “The Druid’s Prophecies”; “Swiss 
Song”; “The Expedition of Nadir Shah”; 
“Greece”; “The Maid of Savoy’; “Ignorance 
of Modern Egypt”; “ Friendship”; “ Time: an 
Ode”; “The Thunderstorm”; “The Grave of a 
Suicide”; “On the Death of Lord Byron”; “ On 
the Moonlight Shining upon a Friend’s Grave” 
“Switzerland”; “Babylon”; “Sunday Mobs”; 
“Phrenology ”; “Imagination,” &c., &e. 

Nearly all of these poems are loaded with foot- 
notes, and headed by quotations, chiefly from Ad- 
dison, Beattie, Lord Byron, Cicero, Claudian, 
Cowper, Gray, Horace (who is quoted no fewer 


| than eighteen times), Hume, Lucretius, Milton, 


Moore, Ovid, Racine, Mrs. Radcliffe, Rousseau, 


| J J a] . a hl bad . , 
Sallust, Scott, Tacitus, Terence, Virgil, and Young 


—displaying an extent of reading by no means 
inconsiderable for schoolboys. 

The young poets seem to have been much under 
the then prevalent influence of Byron;. since he 
is not only quoted six times, but there is a poem 


| on his recent death, an allusion to the same event 


in another, and several rather obvious, though not 
unsuccessful imitations of the Hebrew Melodies. 
Perhaps the best and most original poem in the 
volume, and the only one which, except in iso- 
lated lines, gives promise of great things to come, 
is the following, which will remind the reader of 
a fine passage in 4 Dream of Fair Women, pub- 
lished five years later : — 
“ ANTONY TO CLEOPATRA, 
“OQ, Cleopatra! fare thee well, 
We two can meet no more ; 
rhis breaking heart alone can tell 
The love to thee I bore, 
But wear not thou the conqueror’s chain, 
Upon thy race and thee ; 
And though we ne’er can meet again, 
Yet still be true to me: 
For I for thee have lost a throne, 
lo wear the crown of love alone. 
“ Fair daughter of a regal line! 
To thraldom bow not tame ; 
My every wish on earth was thine, 
My every hope the same, 
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And I have moved within thy sphere, 
And lived within thy light ; 

And oh! thou wert to me so dear, 
I breathed but in thy sight! 

A subject world I lost for thee, 

For thou wert all my world to me! 


“Then when the shriekings of the dying 

Were heard along the wave, 

Soul of my soul! I saw thee flying; 
I follow’d thee, to save. 

The thunder of the brazen prows 
O’er Actium’s ocean rung ; 

Fame’s garland faded from my brows, 
Her wreath away I flung. 

I sought, I saw, I heard but thee : 

For what to love was victory ? 


“ Thine on the earth, and on the throne, 
And in the grave, am I; 
And, dying, still I am thine own, 
Thy bleeding Antony. 
How shall my spirit joy to hear, 
That thou art ever true! 
Nay—weep not—dry that burning tear, 
That bathes thine eyes’ dark hue. 
Shades of my fathers! lo! I come ; 
I hear your voices from the tomb!” 
Let the reader now turn to the Dream of Fair | 
Women (first published in 1832*), and he will 
find the counterpart of this picture. It is now 
Cleopatra who speaks : — 
“WHERE IS MARK ANTONY ? 
“*The man, my lover, with whom I rode sublime 
On Fortune’s neck: we sat as God by God: 
The Nilus would have risen before his time, 
And flooded at our nod. 
“*We drank the Libyan Sun to sleep, and lit 
Lamps which outburn’d Canopus. O my life 
In Egypt ! O the dalliance and the wit, 
The flattery and the strife, 


POEMS BY TWO BROTHERS. (1827. ) 
Midnight, p. 86 : — 
“The scream 
Of owl is silenced ;+ and the rocks of granite 


Rise tall and drearily, while damp and dank 
Hang the thick willows on the reedy bank.” 


The Vale of Bones, pp."47, 48 : — 
“ The low dull gale can scare ely stir 
The branches of that blackening fir, 
Which betwixt me and heaven flings wide 
Its shadowy boughs on either side, 
And o’er yon granite rock uprears 
Its giant form of many years.” 


On the Death of my Grandgother, p. 99 : — 


“Her faith, like Stephen's, soften’d her distress — 
Scarce less her anguish, scarce her patience less! 


” 


Time: an Ode, p. 115: — 


“ Four grey steeds thy chariot draw, 
In th’ obdurate, tameless jaw 
Their rusted iron bits they sternly champ.” 
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“* And the wild kiss, when fresh from war’s alarms, 
My Hercules, my Roman Antony, 
My mailed Bacchus leapt into my arms, 
Contented there to die! 


“* And there he died: and when J heard my name 
Sigh'd forth with life, 1 would not brook my fear 
Of the other: with a worm I balk’d his fame. 
What else was left? Look here!’ 


“ With that she tore her robe apart, and half 
The polish’d argent of her breast to sight 
Laid bare. Thereto she pointed with a laugh, 
Showing the aspick’s bite — 


“¢T died a Queen. The Roman soldier found 
Me lying dead, my crown about my brows, 
A name for ever !—lying robed and crown’d, 
Worthy a Roman spouse.’ ” 


In the poem of “Switzerland” is a stanza, 
which, if I am not mistaken, is the germ of a 
very remarkable passage in “ In Memoriam ” :— 


“O when shall Time 
Avenge the crime, 
And to our rights restore us ? 
And bid the Seine 
Be choked with slain, 
And Paris quake before us?” ¢ 
And now turn to “In Memoriam,” exxvi. 


“ Well roars the storm to those that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm, 
Proclaiming social truth shall spread 
And justice, ev’n tho’ thrice again 

The red fool-fury of the Seine 
Should pile her barricades with dead.” 


The remaining parallel passages that have at- 
tracted my attention I shall merely give in oppo- 
site columns, leaving the reader to make his own 


| remarks, and draw his own inferences : — 


POEMS BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Chorie Song of the Lotos-Eaters. { Poems, 1832]. I. 


“ Night dews on still waters, between walls 
Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass.” 


The Two Voices, 1833 : §— 
“ Bore and forbore, and did not tire, 
Like Stephen, an unquenched fire.” 
Translation from Homer, 1863 : — 


“ And champing the white barley and spelt, their steeds 
Stood by the chariots, waiting for the dawn.” 





* I quote, however, the text of the later editions. 
+ “Thy tuwhits are lull’d, I wot.” 
Second Song to the Owl, 1830. 


t Poems by Two Brothers, p. 185. 
§ The date of 1833 is affixed to the poem of The Two 
Voices in the first edition of the poems of 1842. 
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POEMS BY TWO BROTHERS. 
The Vale of Bones, p. 47: — 


« At times her partial splendour shines 
Upon the grove of deep black pines.” 


Stanzas, p. 165: — 
“Thy blue eves mock’d the Jotos in the noon-day of his 
bloom.” 
Persia, p. 65 :— 
“(Clasps round the green and fragrant stem 
Of lotos, fair and fresh and blue, 
And crowns it with a diadem 
Of blossoms, ever young and new.” 
Faypt, p. 68 :— 
“ But the first clitter of his rising beam 
Falls on the broad-based * pyramids sublime, 
As proud to show us with his earliest gleam 
Those vast and hoary enemies of time.” 


God's Denunciations against Pharaoh-Hophres, p. 121 :— 
“ Woe, woe to thee, Memphis,” &c. 


It is pretty well known that shortly after going 
up to Cambridge (in 1829), Alfred Tennyson com- 
peted for and obtained the Chancellor’s Medal for 
a@ poem on Timbuctoo. It was printed in the 
Prolusiones Academice + of that year, with the 
following title : — 

“Timbuctoo, a Poem which obtained the Chancellor’s 
Medal at the Cambridge Commencement, by A. Tenny- 
son of Trinity College, 1829.” 

The poem is in blank verse, and contains about 
250 lines. It is perhaps not so generally known 
that The Atheneum of July 22, 1829, spoke of it 
in the following terms : — 


“ We have accustomed ourselves to think, perhaps with- | 
out any very good reason, that poetry was likely to | 
perish among us for a considerable period after the great 
generation of poets which is now passing away. The age 
seems determined to contradict us, and that in the most 
decided manner; for it has put forth poetry by a young 
man, and that where we should least expect it—namely, 
in a prize poem. These productions have often been in- 
genious and elegant, but we have never before seen one of 
them which indicated really first-rate poetical genius, 
and which would have done honour to any man that ever 
wrote. Such, we do not hesitate to affirm, is the little work 
before us; and the examiners seem to have felt it like 
ourselves, for they have assigned the prize to its author, 
though the measure in which he writes was never before, 
we believe, thus selected for honour. We extract a few 
lines to justify our admiration. [ Here fifty lines (62-112) 
are quoted.] How many men have lived for a century 
who could equal this ? ” F 


* “ Broad-based upon her people’s will. 
And compass’d by the inviolate sea.” 
To the Queen, 1851. 

+ Prolusiones Academice pramiis annuis dignate et 
in curid Cantabrigiensi recitate comitiis maximis, A.D. | 
M.pccc.xx1x. Cantabrigie: Typis academicis excudit 
Joannes Smith, pp. 41. 
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POEMS BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 
The Two Voices :— 
“ Sometimes a little corner shines, 
As over rainy mists inclines 
A gleaming crag with belts of pines.” 


Vide The Lotos-Eaters, 1832, passim, 


Fragment, 1831: — 
“Yet endure unscathed 
Of changeful cycles the great Pyramids, 
Broad-based amid the fleeting sands and sloped 
Into the slumbrous summer-noon ; but where 
Mysterious Egypt,” &c. 
Fragment, 1831. * : — 
“ Old Memphis hath gone down, 
The Pharaohs are no more.” 


Let us honour the critic, whoever he was, who 
had the foresight and the courage to write these 
words thirty-six years ago. R. H.8. 


OLIVER CROMWELL AND SPENSER’S 
GRANDSON. 


Mr. Prendergast’s Cromwellian Settlement of 
Ireland is «a book not likely to become popular in 
England, but it contains some things curious and 
noteworthy. Among them is an account of a 


| transaction not before, I believe, brought to light, 


between William Spenser, son of Sylvanus, son 
of Edmund the poet, and the other great man 
whose name stands at the head of this paper. Of 
Mr. Prendergast’s feeling towards the poet Spenser 
I will extract an evidence which I doubt not will 
read strangely to most Englishmen : — 


“In Queen Elizabeth’s time there was no more deadly 
enemy to Ireland than Edmund Spenser; he was secre- 
tary to Lord Grey de Wilton, all whose cruelties he jus- 
tified. He deals with transplantation as if the Irish were 
beasts of the field, that might be driven from one province 
to another for the convenience of the English. One can 
scarce pity his lot, which was to see his castle of Kilcol- 
man, late the abode of one of the Fitzgeralds, burned be- 
fore his eves, with all it contained, including one of his 
infant children. The robber was thus robbed, the spoiler 
spoiled ; and he went down to his grave in darkness, in 
lodgings in London, banished by the Irish, who retook 
their former lands.” 


These are, indeed, sad words, but I desire not to 
dwell upon them. 
It seems that William Spenser petitioned the 


* This poem, not, as far as I know, printed elsewhere, 
appeared in a little annual entitled The Gem for 1831, 
| under the title of A Fragment, by A. Tennyson, Esq. 
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Protector Cromwell that he might be exempted 
from the Cromwellian settlement. The Protec- 
tor’s answer, addressed to “Commissioners for 
Affairs in Ireland,” is published by Mr. Prender- 
gast, from an pore Pod 9 preserved in the Record 
Tower, Dublin Castle. It runs as follows : — 

“Right hearty and well-beloved. A petition hath 
been exhibited unto us by William Spenser, setting forth 
that being but seven years old att the beginning of the 
rebellion in Ireland, hee repaired with his mother to the 
Citty of Corke, and during the rebellion continued in the 
English quarters; but hee never bore arms, or acted 
against y° Commonwealth of England; that his grand- 
father, Edmund Spenser, and his father, were both Pro- 
testants, from whom an estate in lands in the barony of 
Fermoy, and county of Corke, descended to him, which 
during the rebellion yielded nothing towards his reliefe ; 
that v* estate hath been lately given to the souldiers in 
satisfaction of their arrears, upon accompt of his pro- 
fessing the Popish religion, which since his coming to 
years of discretion, hee hath, as he professes, utterly re- 
nounced ; that his grandfather was that Edmund Spenser 
who, by his writings touching y* reduction of y* Irish to 
civility, brought ‘on him the odium of that nation, and 
for those works and his other good services Queen Eliza- 
beth conferred on him y* estate which the said William 
Spenser now claims. Wee have also been informed that 
y*® gentleman is of a civill conversation, and that y* ex- 
tremitie his wants have brought him unto have not pre- 
vailed over him to put him upon indiscreet or evil prac- 
tices for a livelihood. And if upon enquiry you shall find 
his case to be such, wee judge it just and reasonable, and 
do therefore desire and authorise you yt he bee forthwith 
restored to his estate, and that reprisall lands bee given 
to the souldiers elsewhere. In y* doing whereof our satis- 
faction will be the greater by the continuation of that 
estate to y* issue of his grandfather, for whose eminent 
deserts and services to y* Commonwealth y'‘ estate was 
first given to him. 

“We rest, your loving friend, 
“Oxiver P.” 

William Spenser’s mother, alluded to in this 
letter, was Ellen, daughter of David Nangle, of 
Moncanymy, near Kilcolman. You will do ser- 
vice to literature by preserving this curious relic, 
equally valuable in England and Ireland, in the 
pages of “N. & Q.” i. b. 


ANCIENT RELIGIONS OF EGYPT AND INDIA, 


I shall feel much obliged if the Editor of 
“N. & Q.” will publish the annexed comparative 
lists of idols of Egypt, Italy, and India. I have 
met with no similar table in any work published 
in England. It will explain the proceedings of 
the Sepoys in the temples of Egypt, alluded to in 
my reply (3'* 8. ix. 22), and may contribute to 
= that the ancient religions of Egypt and 
ndia were in part, if not wholly, the same. I 
have taken this table from an article on the 
“Egyptian Origin of Brahmanism,” in the last 
number of the Madras Journal of Literature and 
Science, a work unknown and not procurable in 
this country. 








Egypt. 
Num, with the 
hooded snake. 
Pecht, the monkey 
god, 

Apis, with the head 
of a bull. 

Phtah. 

Chunsu, 

Sebak, the croco- 
dile-headed deity. 

Anubis. 


Ptah, the deformed 
dwarf. 
Anuke, 


Khem, the phallic 
god, 

Isis, with the cres- 
cent moon, 


Tefnu, the lion- 
headed coddess, 


Apt, with the head 
of the hippopota- 
mus, 


Isis, the lotus god- 
dess, 

Amun, lord of Hea- 
ven. 

Seb, the father of 
Osiris. 

Osiris, 


Hethor. 

Isis, wife of Osiris, 
Hethor, with the 
head of a cow. 
Tet, lord of the 

moon. 


Neith, 


Her. 
Anubis, dog-headed 


Nubi, with the sym- 
bol of the boar, 


The ram -headed 
god, Nu, 


Seb, with the goose. 


Apep, the serpent 
slain by a deity. 


Hapi Mu, the river 
goddess, bearing 
aquatic plants. 

Anta, goddess of 
war, wielding a 
battle axe and 
spear, 

Typhon Bebon, the 
destroyer. 

Osiris, as the great 
judge. 
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India. 
Nagum, with the 
hooded snake, 
Pan, Hanuman,the mon- 
key god. 

Nandee, the bull of 
Iswara. 

Agni, god of fire. 

Chrishna, 

Varuna, with the 
crocodile, 

Nared, son of Bra- 
mah, 

Buddah Avatar, the 
deformed dwarf. 


Italy. 


Vulcan. 
Hercules. 


Hermes. 


Vesta, Swaha, wife of 
Agni. 
Phallus, The Lingam god. 


Anna-Purna Devi, 
with the crescent 
moon, 

Cali,the lion-headed 
goddess, and Nar 


Diana. 


Singha, 
Mahish Asura, a 
monster with 


head of a buffalo 
living in water, 

Luchmee, the lotus 
goddess, 

Indra, god of Hea- 
ven. 

The first Menu, 


Ceres, 
Jupiter Amon. 
Saturn, 
Bacchus, Bagis, the patron of 
the vine. 
Venus marina. Rhemba, 
Isis, Isi, wife of Iswara, 
Isani, with the head 
of a cow. 
Chandra, 


Sereswati, wife of 
Bramah, 

Heri, 

Cerbura, the dog di- 
vinity of Yama. 
‘arah, the boar 
avatar of Vish- 

na, 

rhe ram- headed 
god, attendant on 
Vera Bhadra. 

Brahma, on the 
groose Hanasa. 

Caliva, the serpent 
slain by Chrish- 
na, 

Ganga, the river 
goddess, bearing 
aquatic plants, 

Durgah, goddess of 
war, wielding 
spears & swords. 


Minerva, 


Horus, 
Hermes canis. 


=“ 


Buban Siva, the 
destroyer. 
Dhermarajah, the 
great judge. 


Minos. 
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Vishnu. 


Egypt. Italy. 


Osiris, in the tiara 
and dress of Vish- 
nu. 

Osiris, as the sun. Suryen, Rama 
Chrishna. 

Ysiris Bramah. 


Osiris, or Isiris. Bromius or 


Bruma, 

Nutpe. Cybele. Bhavani, 
Ra, with the hawk’s Garuda, with the 

head. hawk’s head. 
The Scarabeus, sig- The tortoise ava- 

nificant of a god tar. 

or his power. 

H. C. 


FATHER LA CHAISE: DUCHESS OF PORTS- 
MOUTH. 


In the year 1703, there was “ printed and sold 
by the Booksellers of London and Westminster,” 
London, a thick and very extraordinary work, of 
which the following is the title : — 

“ The History of Father la Chaise, Jesuite and Confes- 
sor to Lewis XIV., present King of France, discovering 
the Secret Intreagues by him carried on, as well in the 
Court of England, as in all the Courts of Europe, to ad- 
vance the great Designs of the King his Master. Made 
English from the French Original. ‘The second Edition.” 


The first volume, exclusive of preface, contains 
376 leaves. The second yolume has neither title 
or preface, and is paged regularly until it reaches the 
238th page, where it stops abruptly, and a new 
pagination commences, which terminates at page 
179. It would thus seem that the book had been 

rinted in detached portions at different times. 

he first volume chiefly relates to the political 
intrigues of Father la Chaise, mixed up, however, 
with rather strange personal adventures; and the 
second has the “secret particulars”’ of his life: “his 
amours with several ladies of the highest quality, 
and the penne adventures that befell him during 
the whole course of his gallantries.” 

The copy before me came from the library of 
George Lockhart of Carnwath and has his book- 
plate on the back of the title. He was the 
author of the valuable Memoirs of the Affairs of 
Scotland, originally printed in 8yo, 1714; with a 
preface by Sir David Dalrymple, youngest son of 
the first Viscount Stair, and which forms the first 
portion of the important historical collection of 
the Lockhart Papers, given to the public by An- 
thony Aufrere, Esq., London, 1817, in two 
volumes, 4to. 

In the preface the author states, that to give 
his name would of necessity expose him to the 
certainty of persecution, and probably assassina- 
tion, even if resident in Britain, as the Jesuits 
could reach him there; or, indeed, in any por- 
tion of the world in which he could be found. 
Certainly, from the way he treats the reverend 
ecclesiastic, such a result might assuredly be 
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anticipated. To what extent his statements 
may be believed is difficult to say; but, as the 
book itself may be in the hands of some one better 
qualified to judge of its veracity than myself, I 
have ventured to insert these particulars in 
“N. & Q.,” trusting that some of its numerous 
readers will be so obliging as to state their opinion 
on the point. 

The following is the description given of La 
Chaise’s personal appearance, which may be ac- 
cepted as correct : — 

“He is middle sized, slender enough, and who goes now 
somewhat stooping. His nose compact, but large, and 
somewhat like a hawk’s beak. His complexion fresh and 
ruddy, the marks of a healthy constitution ; his mouth a 
little too apt to gape, and shew his teeth, which are none 
of the handsomest, though sound enough. His eyes, which 
are the most agreeable part of his face, are blue, and well 
enchas’d. They are usually call’d the mirrors of the soul ; 
but certainly they are not so in him, unless you'll say 
that she never shews any more than one side there, which 
is flattery and complacency. We must confess he does 
with his eyes what he pleases; but usually he will have 
them to be milde, engaging, and full of friendship. Nor 
is he less skilful to compose his mien and garb, than his 
looks. You would swear, did you but see his modest air 
and his affable behaviour, that he was the best natur’d, 
the most down-right person, and most easily wrought 
upon in the world. To great persons he is humble, creeps 
and cringes, and nothing drops from his lips but protes- 
tations of fidelity, services, and a most entire and absolute 
devotion.”—P, 4. 


His moral character may or may not be fairly 
given. We shall extract a part of what is said on 
that subject. After a description of his audiences, 
the author proceeds touching his “ inside: ”” — 

“ The foul concealments of his breast are impenetrable : 
He is knave and wicked beyond imagination—does good 
to few, mischief to thousands, unless it be to the eccle- 
siastics to whom he is obliged to distribute benefices, be- 
cause that otherwise they would lye vacant. But the 
man is unborn for whom he did a kindness of his own in- 
clination ; or if even he does one, be confident *tis out of 
some prospect of interest. There are two sorts of persons 
with whom he is never to be reconciled—Honest men, and 
those that are in favour. The first, because he in nothing 
resembles em ; the second, by reason he is jealous of ’em, 
and for that he would fain possess the Prince’s ear alone 
by himself. He loves his pleasures and his ease more than 
any courtier, and his inclination leads him to luxury and 
expence.” 


The book contains a mass of odd information, 
and there is in the first volume a singular account 
of the method by which, through the instrumen- 
tality of La Chaise, and the blandishments of the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, Charles IT. became a pen- 
sioner of Louis XIV. A very accurate description 
of the person of this celebrated lady is inserted, 
and one which coincides with the paintings and 
contemporary engravings of her Grace. 

The second volume has less appearance of 
reality than the previous one. There is intro- 
dueed some strange particulars relative to Madame 
de Maintenon whilst living in family with her 
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first husband, Scarron, and antecedent to her in- 
troduction to “le grand monarque.” Indeed we 
may hazard an opinion, that the scandal in the 
first volume was so much approved by the public 
at the time, as to induce some other hand to manu- 
facture a supplement still more scandalous, in 
which a few grains of truth were mixed up with 
an enormous quantity of falsehood. J. M. 


NEWLY DISCOVERED PORTRAIT OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 


The following paragraph has been going the 
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round of the papers, but [ have seen no notice of | 


it in “N. & Q.” A newly discovered portrait of 
Shakespeare must be of great national value, 


and I hope Dr. Clay will be able to establish its | 


authenticity : — 

“A beautiful portrait in oil of this great poet has just 
been discovered, and is now the property of Charles Clay, 
M.D., of Manchester. The style of painting and richness 
of colour and finish are quite equal to and not unlike the 
best of Sir Peter Lely’s, though evidently of an earlier 
date. In it the connoisseur will unmistakably recognise 
the hand of a great master. All who have seen it ac- 
knowledge it as being the most pleasing of all the portraits 
of Shakespeare extant, and what is of still greater im- 
portance in so interesting a subject, it exhibits more com- 
_— that intellectual capacity in which the other 
ikenesses, whether in oil, engraving, or sculpture, are so 
painfully deficient. The general outline is similar to the 
Chandos portrait now in the National Portrait Gallery, 
but in execution far surpasses it. We may remark that 
the sugar-loaf form of the cranium, so generally to be 
observed in the busts and portraits of Shakespeare, is 
avoided in Dr. Clay’s portrait. No anatomist or phy- 
siologist could with propriety admit the generally re- 
ceived formation of Shakespeare’s head, for the height of 
the forehead requires a lateral expanse to support it, in 
order to accommodate that full power and breadth of in- 
tellect specially characteristic of the poet. Dr. Clay’s 
portrait gives breadth proportionate to the altitude. The 
face is thoughtful and slightly touched with melancholy, 
the eyes being remarkably expressive and pleasing. Many 
critics have objected to the Chandos portrait on account 
of its foreign cast of features ; here we have the type of 
a true Englishman of the Elizabethan period; there are 
no earrings, as in the Chandos, the clothing being simple 
and unadorned ; the collar is without strings, less in size, 
and where it meets in front shows a portion of the throat 
below the beard ; the collar itself is not so stiff as in other 
portraits. If we might venture an opinion from the luxu- 
riance of the hair, which is of rich brown, tinted with 
auburn, this picture must have been painted at an earlier 
period of life than the Chandos portrait. The face is 
nearly full, the hair higher over the forehead and falling 
partially and gracefully over the collar on the left side. 
The portrait has been carefully relined, and is in an old- 
fashioned frame of the period. There is not quite so much 
of the body in view as in the Chandos, four buttons only 
below the vest visible, whilst in the Chandos there are 
seven or eight. The size is 24 inches by 20, Dr. Clay 
is in possession of proofs of its having been the property 
of one family for more than a century, and is now making 
further inquiries as to its history. Many capable of judg- 
ing have seen this painting, and all pronounce it a genuine 


antique, and it is in the finest possible preservation.” 


[3r¢ S. IX. Fes. 10, 66. 








NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION, 1866. 

Portrait or Wyciirre.— It may be well to 
call attention at the present time to the existence 
of a fine portrait of this celerated Reformer, by 
Sir Antonio-a-More, in the Rectory House at 
Wycliffe, in Yorkshire, which was presented and 
left as an heir-loom to his successors by the well- 
known Dr. Zouch, some time rector of that parish, 
and prebendary of Durham. Dr. Zouch, by-the- 
way, is another instance of one who could and did 
say “nolo episcopari,” having refused the bishopric 
of Carlisle in 1807. Vide Memoirs by Wrangham 
prefixed to his Works, p. lvi. E. H. A. 


Anpot WAKEMAN oF TEwkEssuRY.—On read- 
ing my last query in “N. & Q.” (3" 8. ix. 76), I 
observe that John Wakeman is erroneously de- 
scribed as last Abbot of Gloucester. He was last 
Abbot of Tewkesbury, and first Bishop of Glou- 
cester. I take the opportunity of mentioning, 
though perhaps it may be unnecessary, that many 
old and valuable portraits are to be found in the 
halls of the Inns of Court, the Colleges and halls 
of the Universities, and the various town halls 


| and council chambers in the United Kingdom. 


Joun J. Powe tt. 
Temple. 


Dr. Jonn Wakeman: Anpot Parker (3° 8S. 
ix. 76.)—Mr. Joun J. Powrtt, Q.C., has made a 
mistake in describing Dr. Wakeman as “ last 
Abbot of Gloucester.” John Wakeman, D.D., 
was last Abbot of Tewkesbury and first Bishop of 
Gloucester, when the see was erected by Henry 
VIL, a.p. 1541. I have no city or county his- 
tory at hand; but if my memory serves me faith- 
fully, William Malverne, or Parker, was the “ last 
Abbot of (St. Peter’s) Gloucester.” According to 
Anthony Wood, Malverne and Parker were one 
and the same eye but I have seen it stated 
(qu. by Sir Robert Atkyns ?) that the two names 
represent two distinct persons. If, in the coming 
National Portrait Exhibition, an accredited por- 
trait of Malverne and one of Parker could be ex- 
hibited, we might decide with some degree of 
certainty whether Gloucester had thirty-three or 
only thirty-two abbots. Not that it is a matter 
of very great importance, save that it is always 
well to settle moot-historical questions, be they 
never so trifling. S. R. T. Mayer. 

Gloucester, 

Portrait oF AccerTeED FREwEN (3*4 S. ix. 
76.)-—There are three portraits known of this 
prelate :—1, at Bishopthorpe, York; 2, at Mag- 
dalen College, Oxon; 3, at Brickwall, Northiam, 
Sussex. No. 2 is inferior in execution to the 
others, and may not be an original portrait. 

Be Be 
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Tae Forvre or Beterum.— The following 
scrap, which I have cut from one of the morning 
papers, is worthy, I think, of preservation in 
“Nn. & Q.” —_ 


“ A Belgian paper publishes the following curious pro- 
phecy relative to the future of Belgium, which is stated 
i. have been made by the famous physician, Cornelius 
Gemma (born at Liége, 1535; died, 1575), and preserved 
by Justus Lipsius :—* The heavens announce it: a happy 


time will come, when the Belgian land will shine in its | 


own light. Oh, beloved fatherland ! thy sadness is deep, 
for thou must fear the Spaniard and the Austrian, keep 
off the Frenchman and the Batavian. My fellow citi- 
zens, the sky will look threatening to you for two cen- 
turies and a half more. But when a third of the nine- 
teenth century (1830) shall have passed, then, beloved 
fatherland, will freedom and glory be thine, then wilt 
thou shine in splendour, misfortune will fly far from thee, 
and God will be with the Belgian people.” 
= 


Tue Grrsy’s Ruyme.—The proverb communi- 
cated to “N. & Q.” of December 30, 1865, is not 
peculiar to our gipsies, but belongs to our northern 
district. It is variously spoken, and I give you 
another version: 
“ A man may spare, 
And still be bare, 
If his wife be nowt, if his wife be nowt ; 
But a man may spend, 
And have money to lend, 
If his wife be owt, if his wife be owt.” 

The south country reader, if he would be cor- 
rect in his pronunciation, will please to make 
“owt” and “nowt” to rhyme with shout, C. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. " 


WARBOROUGH “5 8 — The following may 
be worth a place in “N. & Q.”: “LEWD.1. DID. 
LIVE & EVIL. DID.I. oo Robert Cox, 1616.” 
The above inscription is cut on the tower of War- 
borough church, Oxfordshire. The words read 
the same either way. The date of the year is 
that in which the tower was built. 

Srpyery BEIsty. 

Sydenham. 


Antuony Parsons: Curtovus Eprnsvuren Ap- 
VERTISEMENT, 1710.—The advertiser, Anthony 
Parsons, amongst other nostrums, spec ‘ally men- 
tions “the orvietan” for expe slling _poison. The 
medicine which Sir Walter Scott, in Kenilworth, 
says was so successfully administered to the Earl 
of Sussex. 

(From the Scots Postman, Sept. 21, 1710.) 

“ In the Hammer-mens-land, at the Magdalene ‘ Chap- 
ple,’ near the head of the Cowgate, lives Anthony Par- 
sons, who, in his travels above 30 years in this and 
other countreys, has attained to the method of curing 
many diseases incident to men, women, and children ; 
more especially those of the eves, and according to the 
best of his knowledge, lets the Patient know if cureable 
or not. 

“ Nota.—These following medicines and others, usually 
sold on Stages (with a printed account of their virtue and 
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uses), may be had of him truely prepared, and cheaper than 
those that keep stages can afford them :—The OrvieTAN,* 
famous for expelling poyson, measles, and other infec- 
tious distempers, His purging pills, which may be safely 
taken by young or old in all seasons of the year. His 
balsam for wounds. His oynment for scalds. “Powder to 
kill worms. A water to stop bleeding, and a water for 
sore eyes.— Nota. He may be spoken with at Mr. Man’s, 
the foot of the Broad Wynd, on the Shoar of Leith, on 
Tuesday and Saturday, from ten o'clock in the morning 
till four in the afternoon.” 
J. M. 


Epirarn on A CLOCKMAKER IN LypForRD 


| CuourcnyarRD, Drvoyn. — 


“ Here lies, in a horizontal position, the outside Case of 
Georce Rovuriteicnu, Watchmaker, whose abilities. n 
that line were a credit to his profession. Integrity was 
the Main-spring and prudence the Regulator of all the 
actions of his life. Humane, generous, and liberal, his 
Hand never stopped till he had relieved distress. So 
nicely regulated were all his Motions that he never went 
wrong, except when set agoing by people who did not 
know his Key: even then he was easily set right again. 
He had the art of disposing his Time so well, that his 
Hours glided away in a perpetual round of pleasure and 
delight, till an unlucky Minute put a stop to his exist- 
ence. He departed this life Nov. 14, 1802, aged 57, 
Wound up in the hopes of being thoroughly cleansed and 
repaired, and set agoing in the next world.” 


The above, it is said, was written by the man 
himself. H. T. E. 


Tue Betts or Perersoroven CATHEDRAL.— 
The following extract from a letter published in 
The Peterborough Advertiser, Jan. 20, 1866, may 
be interesting to Mr. Ettacompe and other 
readers of this journal : — 

“ Up to the month of April, 1831, there were ten bells 
in the steeple, and on the 15th of that month five bells 
were removed, having been sold to the late Mr. Dobson, 
bell-founder, of Downham, Norfolk: the following in- 
scriptions agen them were copied by me at that time :— 

Ist Bell.—‘ Cantemus Domino canticum novum,’ 
Henry Penn, Pes, 1709. 

2nd.—* Venite exultemus Domino,’ 
Precent., 1709. 

3rd.— Gloria Deo in excelsis,’ 
Preb. ; Henry Penn, Fusore, 1709. 

4th.—* Voce mea ad Dom.,’ John Balderston, D.D., 
Preb., 1709. 

5th.—* Benedictum sit nomen Dni.,’ John Taylor, A.M., 
Preb., 1709. 

6th.—* Te decet Hymnus,’ Richd. Reynolds, LL.D., 
Preb., 1709. 

7th.—‘ Psallam Deo meo quamdiu sum,’ Thos. Ball, 
Preb., 1709. 

8th.—‘ Magnificate mecum Dominum, John Evans, 
Preb. ; Henry Penn, Fusore, 1709. 

9th.t+—* Et Deum landamus,’ White Kennett, SS.T.P., 
Decano ; Henry Penn, Fusore, 1709. 


William Waring, 


Richard Cumberland, 


* “ And with these drugs,” says Wayland, “ will I this 
very day compound the true Orvietan—that noble medi- 
cine which is so seldom found genuine and effective 
within these realms of Europe.”—Xenilworth (Waverley 
Novels, vol. xxii. p. 244). 

“+ The old 9th bell was cracked in the year 1819, and 
the present one was re-cast, and used at the opening of 
the Cathedral, after the restoration, in 1831.” 
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10th.—‘ Pacem te poscimus omnes, concordiz res parve 
erescunt,’ Richd. Cumberland, Episcop., 1709. 

“From all I have been able to learn from old ringers 
respecting the condition of the bells for many years pre- 
vious to the sale of the five, only the first six belis were 
in a ringable condition, and remained so until the year 
1812; the great bell being kept in a proper state for 
ringing at funerals. The original evil appears to have 
been the hanging of the ten new bells, in 1709, in the frames 
oceupied by the old bells, which were not sufficient to 
carry the increased weight of metal. The peal of ten 
was very fine, being of the celebrated ‘ Rudhall’ make, 
of Gloucester—‘ Penn’ (who cast many peals in this 
locality) being supposed to have been one of that firm. 

“ Bourn. “T. 3.” 

Curnsert Bepe. 


Fork Lore or Sz. Pavt’s Day. — To-day, 
Jan. 25, has been a lovely day, sunny and mild. 
A Huntingdonshire cottager said to me: “ We 
shall have a fine spring, Sir. There is an old 

roverb that says: ‘If Paul's Day is fine, it will 
ye a fine spring.’” This appears to be a variation 
of the prediction in the Shepherd's Almanack for 
1676, and of the versified proverb that begins 
with the couplet i— 
“ If the day of St. Paul be clear, 
Then shall betide a happy year.” 
CuruBert Bene. 


Queries. 


Americanisms. —I think I cannot be the only 
English reader of those American tales whose 
writers are said to have “ struggled in at the gates 
of the heaven of popularity, before they could be 
closed upon Mrs. Beecher Stowe,” who has met 
with sundry expressions which require translation 
to be properly understood. Will any of your 
American corresponde nts help me to the compre- 


hension of the words in italics in the following | 


extracts ? — 

“ I think we can do without any [bonnets] . . . nice 
hoods will do as well.” 

“ Two little children in a tenement house.” 

“ Have you made johnny-cake ?” 

“ Her mother stopped in one of the Avenues, and sig- 
nalled a car.” 

“ The Indian puddings were capital.” 

“ Squirrel cups.” (Flowers. } 

“ Rye mush” 

“ The poorest of vehicles on runners.” [ Wheels ?) 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Bartlett gives “stocking-feet” as an Ameri- 
canism. But the following quotation from 
Thackeray’s Newcomes (vol. i. chap. viii.) will 
show that he is wrong: — 

“ Binnie found the Colonel in his sitting-room arrayed 
in what are called in Scotland his stocking-feet . .. . 

See also The Reader, vol. iii. p. 293. 

S. W. P. 

New York. 


[34 S. IX. Fes. 10, ’66. 


J. Brtcnrer.—In the Pennsylvania Gazette of 


May 8, 1755, are advertised— 

“* Proposals for publishing, by subscription, ‘Some 
Observations upon the Provinces of N. Y., the Jerseys, 
Penna., Maryland, and Virginia, in 4 Dissertations, &c, 
By J. Belchier, A.M., Vicar of Barton, England.’” 

Was this book ever published, either in Eng- 
land or America? I do not find it in Allibone, 
which ought to be full in matters relating to 
America. St. Tr. 


A Queer Corncrpencr. —In The Old Law 
(by Massinger, Middleton, & Rowley), Act V., 
Scene I., the following passage occurs. Gnotho, 
be it observed, has just been cheated of his ex- 
pected bride : — 

“ Cook. What for the bridecake, Gnotho ? 

Gnotho, Let it be mouldy, now "tis out of season ; 

Let it grow out of date, currant and reason ; 

Let it be chipt and chopt, and given to chickens. 
No more is got by that, than William Dickins 
Got by his wooden dishes.” 

Mr. Charles Dickens and his Great Expectations, 
with the jilted Miss Havisham, must instantly 
recur to every mind. 

By the way, who was William Dickins of the 
text, and what is the story of his wooden dishes ? 

Joun ApDIs. 

Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 

“Tur Covent GARDEN Montuiy REcorDER.” 
Where can I find any account of this periodical, 
or refer to a copy of it for June, 1792? There is 
no copy in the British Museum. . C. G. 

Goats AND THE CATTLE Piacur. — Can any of 
the readers of “ N. & Q.” give reliable information 
as to the letter annexed, which I have cut out of 
a Manchester paper. What (if any) is the super- 
stition? Has it anything to do with the idea of 
the scape goat, or is there any truth in the mat- 
ter >? — 

“Sir,—I send you the following observations, if you 
think them worth a corner, as a hint to farmers. In days 
gone by the old farmers were accustomed to keep a goat 
or two to run about their farmsteads, They had a notion 
that the goats kept off many diseases from their cattle, 
and kept them healthy. For some cause or other this old 
practice has died out ; we may go hundreds of miles and 
not find a goat on the farms. It is very remarkable that 
hitherto we hear very little of the cattle plague in Wales 
or yet in Ireland, both places notorious for breeding and 
keeping goats on the farms. The old farmers looked upon 
the goat as the doctor among the cattle, as we now look 
upon the tench among the finny tribe as sort of cure-’em- 
all.”— Manchester Courier, January 29, 1866. 

L. H. M. 

Goprrey GoopmMan.—Mr. J. Powe inquires, 
among others, for the —, of “ Godfrey Good- 
man, Bishop, 1624.” (3 S. ix. 76.) W fould he 
kindly communicate a satheclene respecting 
him, his birth and origin, his see, and whether he 
had any relative a judge, as the present writer be- 
lieves that a member of that family attained a seat 


| on the bench ? » ie oe 8 
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Mr. Grrwant.—I have in my possession a book 
printed in Bath entirely in French. Its title — 

Calepin ; ou, Grammaire Philosophique, ou Esquiss« 
des Meeurs du Dix-Huititme Siécle, ou tout ce que l'on 
voudra, Composé par M.Grimani, qui n’est ni Docteur, 
ni Prétre, ni Academicien. Ouvrage Instructif, Amusant, 
et Intéressant. ‘A la portée de tout le Monde quand il 
est de mauvaise Humeur, ou qu'il n’a rien de mieux ad 
faire. ‘A Bath: Imprimé par 8. Hazard, et vendu chez 
lui, &e. 1792.” 
Who was Grimani ? SEMPER VIRENs. 
somerset, 


InscrinED Morrvary Urns.—A short time 


since I purchased in Dublin two small but highly 
ornamented urns of baked clay, which were found 


last summer in a tumulus near Kildare. One is | 


triangular in form, and has on each side a lozenge- 
shaped space, in which are ancient Irish letters. 
Two of these spaces are unfortunately so injured 
that only the terminal letters remain, but the 
third space is preserved, and in it are the three 
letters A RT. This is a name frequently met 
with in Irish MSS. In the next compartment 
are the letters O and E, the middle of the word 
being hopelessly defaced. The remaining space 
is also much injured, so that only portions of th: 
letters remain. The O and E may have formed 
part of the word oge (little); and the urn, which 
is partly filled with incinerated bones, and mea- 
sures only four inches in height, may thus have 
held the remains of Little Art. 

But, to keep well clear of conjecture, we have 
here, I believe, the first instance of a mortuary 
urn bearing a lettered inscription. Should other 
instances be known, I shall be glad to hear either 
direct, or through the medium of “N. &Q.” The 
second urn contained either the heart and viscera, 
or was filled with incense, as it was of different 
form, and held a black oily substance. 

Rosert Day, Junr. 

Cork. 

INSTRUMENTAL Music IN THE SyNAGOGUE.— 
Dauney, in his Dissertation on Scotish Music, 
makes the following quotation from the Epistle 
to Dardanus, attributed to St. Jerome : — 

“ Synagoge antiquis temporibus fuit Chorus quoque 
simplex, pellis cum duocbus (sic) cicutis wriis, et per pri- 
mam inspiratur, secunda yocem emittit.” 

“ Pellis cum duabus cicutis eriis,”’ Dauney 
treats as explanatory of chorus, which he trans- 
lates “bagpipe.” It will doubtless strike most 
readers as something new to hear that instru- 
mental music of any kind, and of all other kinds 
that of the bagpipe, was in ancient times in use 
in the synagogue. In modern times, we know 
that they have introduced the organ. 

Is this epistle “attributed to St. Jerome” 
genuine? And if it be genuine, what is its pre- 
cise value as an authority ? BovuRpon. 

Glasgow. 
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“Lrser pe Divints Virtutisus.”—In a cata- 
— of books of the time of King Henry VIIL., 

tion is made of “An Englishe booke called 
Liber de Diuinis Virtutibus.’ Can this work be 
identified ? A. OF. FE. 


J. Masstz or WE STMINSTER. — Who was this 
person’ Among the Breadalbane books sold 
lately here, there was a se nes prow fe and inter- 
esting collection of Tracts on the British Sugar 
Colony, Observations on the Coin of Great Bri- 
tain, Knowledge of Commerce, Malt and Beer 
Taxes, Establishment of Charity Houses and Found- 
ing Hospita ls, Naval Power of France, New C yder 
Tax, E ‘stablishme nt of Marine Forces, &c., 1759-62, 
collected together in one volume, 4to. They ap- 
peared to have been drawn up by him, and sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the parliament and 
people of Great Britain.” Bo Glo ie 


Edinburgh. 


Grorer More, Ese.— Was the abovenamed 
gentleman the author of a tractate entitled Prin- 
ciples for Yong Princes (London, 1629, small 4to), 
in any way connected with Sir Thomas More ? 
The Chancellor had one son, who married Anne 
Cresacre, by whom it is said he had five sons: 
the eldest of whom was named Thomas, who 
was also married, and had thirteen children: the 
eldest of whom, being a zealous Roman Catholic, 
gave over his estate to his youngest brother and 
took orders at Rome. See Appendix to Singer’s 
beautiful reprint of Roper’s Life of More, p. 170. 

The “ principles” are excellent, and evince the 
learning and research of the writer. He might 
certainly be a grandson, or more probably a great- 
grandson of the Chancellor. J. M. 


“Munrmenta I[istorta Scotrca.”—Some time 
ago it was announced that there was going to be 
sublished, and issued under the auspices of the 
Lol Clerk Register of Scotland, a series of works 
illustrative of ‘Scottish History, similar to those 
which are in course of publication under the direc- 
tion of the Master of the Rolls, pertaining to The 
Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Can any of your correspondents give any in- 
formation as to this intended series? What is it 
to consist of, whence are the materials to be got, 
and who are the parties that have been selected 
to be the editors of the same? I have not seen 
any prospectus of such, but it is reported that 
among the first of the series are to be reprints or 
new editions of Father Junius’ Critical Essay (pub- 

[* Itis surprising that the personal history of this cele- 
brated pamphleteer is unknown. The following notice of 
his death occurs in the Gent. Mag. of Nov. 1784, P- 876: 
* Died in Holborn, Nov. 1, 1784, Mr. Joseph Massie, well 
known for his political writings. ” For a list of his numer- 
ous works see Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica.—Eb. } 
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lished in 1729); and Fordun’s Scotichronicon (pub- 
lished in 1727 by Hearne, and also in 1759 by 
Goodall), &e. Now, although these works be, 
in the language of the trade, rather scarce, yet 
they are not quite unattainable by the select few 
collectors of such books. In these circumstances, 
I humbly think—with all deference—that the go- 
vernment will not give their consent to any such 
proceedings, for it will be a wasting of the public 
money. If there be in the repositories of the Com- 
missioners of the Public Records here any valu- 
able manuscripts, public letters, and papers per- 
taining’to an illustration of the affairs of Scotland, 
which will be an advantage to the country, then 
by all means let such be printed, now that the 
Abbotsford, Bannatyne, and Maitland Clubs have 
ceased to do so; but no reprinting of such like 
works as I have mentioned. 
Taos, G, STEVENSON. 
Edinburgh. 


where I can find the pieces from which they are 
taken ? Ernest T. TREDGOLDE. 
Rank AND Fitz.— What is the original mean- 
ing of the word jfile, and when was it introduced 
in military phraseology ? By rank and file is, I 
believe, meant the corporals, lance-corporals, and 
privates, composing a company of infantry; but 


| the expression seems to be a misnomer, the real 


rank of the company, viz. the officers and non- 
commissioned officers, not being included in it. 
J.P. 


Swarms or Fires at TEwkEspury.—Amongst 
some MS. materials for a work illustrative of this 
county, are the following remarkable “ extracts,” 
and I shall be obliged if any reader of “N. & Q.” 
can give me a clue to their source : — 

“On St. Matthias’s Day, February 24, 1575, during 
the time of the fair, at Tewkesbury, notwithstanding it 


| was a hard frost, a prodigious swarm of flies and bees 


ORIENTAL GENEALOGIES. — It is very often | 


authoritatively stated that the ancient Jews, like 
other orientals, even in the present day, were very 
particular about their genealogies. Having neither 
among the Turks, Arabs, nor other eastern races 
with whom I have lived, succeeded in finding 
evidence of superior genealogical accuracy, al- 
though constantly meeting with most pretentious 
claims to illustrious descent, I am curious to learn 
whether any one can say, from actual knowledge, 
on what principles the genealogical registers of 
Jews and other orientals were kept, and also whe- 
ther any ancient and authentic 5 


in existence. J. B. M. 


PurRIFICATION oF Aprastus.—In the 1st Book 
of Herodotus (Clio), in the 35th chapter is the 
following passage concerning the purification of 
Adrastus : for: 58 waparAnoly 4 d0apois roias Avdoian 
wal toi: EAAnoi. 

Can you inform me where I can find any in- 
formation about these ceremonies? W. A. M. 


Qvortations.—I have seen somewhere, that an 
English translation (I think Fawkes’s of Apol- 
lonius Rhodius) was no better than the wrong 
side of a piece of tapestry—a simile borrowed from 
an eminent writer. Can any of your correspon- 
dents tell me where it is to be found ? 

Tuomas E. WINNINGTON, 
“ The dial spoke not, but it made shrewd signs, 
And pointed full upon the stroke of murder.” 
S. H. M. 
“ Wordsworth a cowslip fair, but sweet as the rarest in 
gardens ; 
And if a common flower, with an Ariel’s voice in its 
calyx.” 
“ The stars grew large with wonder, 
And the round earth trembled to the core.” 

Will any of the readers of “N. & Q.” kindly 
tell me who are the authors of these lines, and 


ew registers are | 


came down the river Severn, more than a foot thick, 
that dammed up all the mills on the river; which occa- 
sioned great numbers of men te be employed to dig 
them out! It was supposed that there was heaped up, 
within the space of a bow shot near an hundred quarters ; 
though no account could ever be come at, or any one 
who had before seen them, or where they came from.” 

The following is a cutting from an “old Lon- 
don paper ” (qu. what ) of 1681: — 

“From Tuexbury they write that, on the 20th past 
(September), a great Storm of Hail happened there, 
which was no sooner over, but such Swarms of Flies ap- 
peared that the like had not been seen in any modern 
Age: they continued to fill the Streets for the space of 
three hours, and then on a suddain tooke wing; and, as 
it were, wraping themselves in the Wind, passed on to 
the Eastwarde with a humming Noise.” 

S. R. T. Mayer. 

Gloucester. 


TREATMENT OF GREAT MEN WHEN UNDER Epv- 
CATION AT THE UNIversItres.—I have formed an 
impression from reading the lives of our most dis- 
tinguished men—not mere statesmen or divines— 
that they were, nearly all, ill-treated by our Eng- 
lish Universities, or were dissatisfied with their 
systems. I may mention Elijah Fenton as an in- 
stance of the kind of men who had contempt for 
University education. Will your correspondents 
furnish me with a few names either in confirma- 
tion or refutation of this opinion? They are few 
in number. B. Jd. T- 


Tomas oF Woopstock.— Can any of your 
readers inform me what is the true version of the 
murder of the Duke of Gloucester at Calais, in 
Richard II.’s reign? Lingard seems to doubt his 
being smothered by the Earl of Nottingham’s 
servants, which is the common account. I find 


| Gower’s Chronica Tripartita endorses that report, 


| 


and also Sharon Turner, vol. v. p. 311. 
IGNATIUS. 
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Querics with Answers. 


Civuss or Lonpon. — Will any of your readers 
kindly furnish me with information concerning the 
antiquity, history, regulations, &c., of clubs ? 


I. R. B. 


Queen’s House, Greenwich Hospital. 

[ The history and origin of English clubs is a book yet 
to be written, although there are ample materialsfor such 
a work to be found scattered in our periodical literature, 
and in the recent Diaries and Biographies of mere re- 
cent times, With the exception of a few passing allu- 
sions by the early dramatists, how very little is known of 
the “ wit-combats ” of Shakspeare and Ben Jonson at the 
club founded by Sir Walter Raleigh. No Boswellian 
listening spirit has left on record, for the delight and bene- 
fit of posterity, “ the words so nimble and so full of subtile 
flame” heard at the famed Mermaid. Of Ben Jonson’s 
Club, called the Apollo, some interesting reminiscences 
have fortunately escaped the ravages of time. Over the 
door of it was placed a bust of the poet, underneath which 
were inscribed, in golden letters upon a black ground, 
his own verses of salutation to the visitors : — 

“ Welcome all who lead or follow 
To the Oracle of Apollo,” &c. 

Within the room were hung up the laws of the Club, the 
celebrated Leges Convivales, drawn up by Rare Ben him- 
self in the purest Latinity. An old translation of them, 
not remarkable for its poetry, is still extant, entitled 
“ Rules for the Tavern Academy, or Laws for the Beaux 
Esprits, from the Latin of Ben Jonson, engraven in 
marble over the chimney in the Apollo of the Old Devil 
Tavern at Temple Bar, that being his Club Room.” The 
rambler in London will look in vain for the Devil Tavern 
beneath the shade of Temple Bar; the house, with the 
modern front, is now the bank of Messrs. Child. The 
Bust of Apollo and the Rules of the Club are still in the 
possession of the proprietors of this banking-house. 

From the character of the Clubs, as they appeared in 
the time of Shakspeare and Ben Jonson, it would seem 
that they were founded for the fellowship of men of learn- 
ing and genius, who occasionally met for the interchange 
of ideas over the social glass, Addison, in his interesting 
paper on the origin of Clubs (Spectator, No. 9), has wisely 
remarked, that “ Man is said to be a social animal, and, 
as an instance of it, we may observe, that we take all oc- 
casions and pretences of forming ourselves into those little 
nocturnal assemblies, which are commonly known by the 
name of Clubs. When a set of men find themselves agree 
in any particular, though never so trivial, they establish 
themselves into a kind of fraternity, and meet once or 
twice a-week, upon the account of such a fantastic re- 
semblance.” Consult also Steele’s clever paper on Clubs in 
the Spectator, No. 474. 

The origin of Clubs since the reign of Charles II. may 
be traced to two causes—political partisanship, and the 
establishment of coffee-houses. Dryden took his chair at 
Will’s ; Addison courted the landlady and edited the 
Guardian at Button’s; Prior and Garth munched their 


| mutton-pies at the immortal Kit-Cat ; Johnson took his 


steak at the Turk’s Head; and Samuel Rogers wooed the 
Muse at the “ King of Clubs.” So again, as at the pre- 
sent day, a man would select his place of resort according 
to his political principles. The October Club was one of 
the earliest of the kind, consisting of some hundred and 
fifty sturdy Tories, chiefly country members of parlia- 
ment, who met at the Bell, in King Strect, Westminster — 
a street in which Spenser starved, and Dryden’s brother 
kept a grocer’s shop. During the reign of Queen Anne, 
the Cocua Nut, in James Street, was reserved for Jacobites ; 


' while none but Whigs entered the St. James's. The 


latter house was frequented by Addison, Swift, and Steele, 
and here it was that Goldsmith wrote his “ Retalia- 
tion.” | 

Cacuiostro. —I shall feel much obliged if you 
will kindly furnish me with a list of books giving 
any account of Cagliostro. There was a novel 
published under the title of Caglostro; or, the 
Charlatan. By whom was it written, and is a 
copy easily obtainable ? I have consulted many 
booksellers’ catalogues without success. 

Pav 4 Jaconson. 

West Derby. 

[The novel is entitled Count Cagliostro ; or, the Char- 
latan, a Tale of the Reign of Louis XVI., 3 vols. Lond., 
Bull, 12mo, 1838. It was published anonymously, but is 
the production of Mr. T. A. James. The real name of 
this prince of impostors was Joseph Balsamo, of whose 
life, adventures, and character, Thomas Carlyle has given 
an excellent sketch in his Critical and Miscellaneous 
Essays, iv. 341-430, edit. 1840. Consult also Dumas’ 
Memoirs of a Physician, 2 vols. 12mo, 1851, and Cham- 
bers’s Book of Days, i. 753. Two separate lives of this 
queer character are mentioned by Watt: (1) The Life 
of Comte Cagliostro, Lond. 1787, 8vo; (2) The Life of 
Count Cagliostro, containing the singular and uncommon 
adventures of that extraordinary personage, from his 
birth till his imprisonment in the Castle of Angelo, &c., 
Lond. 1791, 8vo. The following work in Italian is ex- 
tremely rare: “Compendio della vita e delle gesti di Giu- 
seppe Balsamo, denominato il conte Cagliostro, che si e 
stratto del processo contro di lui formato in Roma l’anno 
1790, e che pud servire di scorta per cognoscere l’indole 
della setta de’ libri muratori, Roma, 1791, nella stamperia 
della rev. camera apostolica,” in 8vo. There is a French 
translation of this work, entitled “Vie de J. Balsamo, 
connu sous le nom de Conte Cagliostro, extraite de la 
Procédure instruite contre lui & Rome, en 1790; traduite 
d’apres loriginal Italien, et ornée de son portrait. Paris, 
1791,” 8vo. 

Mr. Carlyle, in his graphic sketch of this notorious 
charlatan, thus describes the impression made on him by 
his portrait : “One of the most authentic documents pre- 
served of Joseph Balsamo is the picture of his visage. 
An efligy once universally diffused in oil-paints, aqua- 
tint, marble, stucco, and perhaps gingerbread, decorating 
millions of apartments. Fittest of visages, worthy to be 
worn by the quack of quacks! A most portentous face 











of scoundrelism: a fat, snub, abominable face; dew- 


lapped, flat-nosed, greasy, full of greediness, sensuality, 
ox-like obstinacy 4 


asham¢ al 4 and then two ey es turne al up seraphically lan- 


a forehead impudent, refusing to be 


cuishing, as if in divine contemplation and adoration ; a 
touch of quiz, too; on the whole, perhaps the most per- 


fect quack-face produced by the eighteenth century.” } 


CHULKHURST: THE BIDDENDEN Matps.—I have 
a modern terra cotta model of a monument, or 
figures, in alto-relievo. The figures are those of 
two females side by side, very. grotesque, and ¢rés 
en bon point, I'he head of each is surrounded by 
a halo, and from each ear pendants of huge size. 
Over the heads, in a double line, is this title 
ELISANMARY cuuLKkHurRST. On the body of th 
right-hand figure, and very legible, is 34 in the 

y 
left figure, rs. Thére is also an inscription at th 
1100 

foot, but much defaced. 
the middle figure as’. . 
denden Maids. 

I should like to know something about the 
model and the Chulkhursts. GrorerE Luoyp. 

Thurstonland. 


I can, ween =~ 
DDEN.... |Qy. Bid- 


[ The terra cotta would seem to be a copy of the Bid- 
denden cake, of which there is a woodcut in Hone’s Every 
Day Book, ii, 443. About a thousand of these cakes are 
given away on Easter Sunday afternoon after service. 
The figures ar 
Elizabeth and Mary Chulkhurst, who were born at Bid- 
denden, A.p. 1100, joined together by the hips and shoul- 
ders, and lived in that state thirty-four years. Hasted, 
in his History of Kent (ed. 1790), traces the bequest of 
“the bread and cheese land,” the yearly rents of which 


aid to represent the Biddenden Maids, 


are distributed in the manner we have described, to the 
gift of two maidens of the name of Preston; and states 
that the print on the cakes, which represents two widows, 
recipients of the charity, had been an addition made 
within the last fifty years. 

We confess that this explanation does not seem to us to 
Why the name of Elizabeth and Mary 
Chulkhurst should have been inscribed on cakes given by 


be satisfactory. 


the Prestons is far from clear, and we think the subject 
well worth the attention of some of the Kentish anti- 
quaries, Hasted refers to a suit relative to the lands in 
1665. A careful examination of the records might throw 
fresh light upon what is certainly now very obscure and 
unsatisfactory. ] 


“Tne Private THeatre or Kinxenny.” —I 
have a copy of a privately-printed volume, entitled 
The Private Theatre of Kitkenny, &c., 4to, 1825. 
I understand that some portraits were subse- 
ea engraved to illustrate the work, and that 
they are to be found in a few copies. Can you 
aid me in ascertaining how many portraits were 
issued, and of whom ? and where may I find any 
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bibliographical particulars of this uncommon vo- 

lume? Ihave examined The Proceedings of the 

ircheological Society, but without success. 
ABHBA. 


[This volume contains portraits of Richard Power, 


Esq., Right Hon, H. Grattan, John Lyster, Esq., George 
Rothe, Esq., Humphrey Butler, Esq., Thomas Moore, Esq., 
James Corry, Esq., Miss Smith (now Mrs. Bartley), and 
Miss Walstein—all performers at that thea The por- 
traits were all privately engraved for this work. In the 
Edinburgh Review (xivi. 368) is an interesting paper on 
private theatricals. “With the theatricals of Kilkenny 
expired the last faint remains of what may be called the 
social era in Ireland. In the list of the actors at Shane’s 
Castle, in 1785, there occurs one name, which, in the 
hearts of all true Irishmen, awakens feelings which they 
can hardly trust their lips to utter—Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald.” Wide Martin's Catalogue of Privately- Printed 


> 


Books, edit, 1854, p. 333. | 





Scorvea Law.—The discharge to executors con- 
cludes with these words, “Against all deadly as law 
will.” What is the meaning, and what words are 
omitted ? E. C. B. 

| These words occur in the clause of warrandics, by 
which the granter secures the grantee against challenge. 
The Latin form is “ contra omnes mortales.” There are 
no words omitted. | 


Replies. 
CAMBODUNUM: “COH. ITIL BRE.” 
(3 S. ix. 12, 87.) 

The cohort (No. 4) on the tiles was that of the 
Bremecenses or Bremenenses, who are recorded in 
the Notitia Imperit, as also the station in which 
they were in garrison ; foreign levies from what 
is now the Dutchy of Lower Saxony, situated be- 
tween the Elbe and Weser, like the Tungri of 
Liege or the “ Equitum Dalmatarum sub disposi- 
tione Ducis Britanniarum,” &c., and a great num- 
ber of other foreign auxiliaries from all parts of 
the empire —all recorded in the Notitia I. Pro- 
vinciarum of the successors of Theodosius. Bre- 
metonacze is supposed to have been Overborough 
or Ribchester, placed by others at Coccium, but 
has no reference to the tiles in question. 

Cambodunum Ptolemei, (perperam) Camolo- 
dunum, and also in Bede, diviso vocabulo, Campo- 
dunum, not far from the Calders’ right bank, 
near Almondbury, sited on a tolerably lofty emi- 
nence, with a triple row of bulwarks, is supposed 
to be the Antoninian station of the name, judging 
by the distances given from Mancunium (Man- 
chester) and Calcaria (Tadcaster). It is noticed 
in Camden’s Brit. 
(Caracalla ?) also records: Bremenium, a city of 
the Otadeni (Northumberland and Durham). Qy. 
Rutchester ? 


The Itinerary of Antoninus 
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In that valuable, but sadly heterogeneous jumble 
of geographical names and denominations, the 
compilation or chorography of the anonymous 
Ravennas of the seventh century, whose work was 
evidently transcribed from a very defective Greek 
MS. and translated by a very second-rate Greek 
scholar, whoever he was (book y. s. 31), occurs, 
among a host of old stations in Britain (several 
of which are repeated over again, in a new 
guise sometimes), the garbled euphuism of “ Bre- 
stenati Veteranorum,” evidently meant for Breme- 
tenacum, preceded by “ Olerica” if not Olicana, 
old Carlisle or Elenoro’ (Olenacum), or perhaps 
Ilkley ; Derventione (station on Derwent) Ravo- 
nia, probably Ravenglass in Cumberland, on Ksk, 
or some other place; and also by Pampocalia 
(also Calearia), Tadcaster; succeeded by Valteris 
{evidently Verteris); Brough, Bereda (Voreda) ; 
Penrith, Lugubalum (Carlisle); all in a charming 
incoherent jumble. But what could be expected 
from a MS. which transforms Durobrivis into 
Durobisin (Rochester); Uriconium Cornaviorum 
into Utriconion Cornoninorum (Wroxeter); Tri- 
pontium into Trimuntium (Rugby); Isca Dan- 
moniorum into Scadum Namorum, and Scadomo- 
rum (Exeter); Petuaria on the Humber into 
Decuaria (Brough); which gives Medio Nemeton 
for Nemetotenacum (Launceston), and yet Credi- 
gone for Crediton ? * 

The British levies in the Roman armies were 
generally denominated Brittones ; e. g. at Schlos- 
sau, in the Odenwald-Baden, on an altar (v. 
Knapp’s Rémische Denkméler des Odenwaldes)— 
“ Fortune sacrum Brittones Triputienses,” &c., 
sub curd = Manitii. So also at Amorbach, 
Nymphis, N . (numerus), Britton. Triputien., sub 
curd M. U pi Malchi. (Malchius being in charge 
of the detachment or company in the absence of 
the officer in command, as Manitius of the other.) 
Triputium was meant for Tripontum, Rugby, 
Warwickshire. 

Camden gives a similar one, and the Notitia 
notices a “Cohors Britonum in Egypto.” Bre 
and Bri are not convertible, although in Greek 
Bperdyvo: occurs continually. Let us not forget the 
age of the British legions, recorded in Hero- 
ian’s third book of Hist. Rom. Imp., treating of 
the career of the Emperor Severus, wherein, speak- 
ing of the British levies, who fought under the 
standard of Albinus, he highly lauds their valour, 


* Like the Peutingerian Table or map, although a 
mere map of recondite olla podrida, murdering the classic 
Latin, the compilation of the Ravenna monk affords a 
myriad of important glimpses into the past ; and like the 
cosmography of thicus, the /-rcerpta of the orator 
Julius Honorius (of geographical names), Pomponius 
Mela de Situ Orbis, the voyages of Hanno, and of Arrian, 
is a valuable brand pluc ked out of the burning ; baffles 
the Althwa of obscurity, and gives a new life to the new 
Meleager, demigod of research, and to the resuscitation of 
what has long been buried and lost. 
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and says that they were not at all inferior to the 
Illyrians in courage and bloodthirsty spirit; that 
they sung warlike chaunts And all 
we can regret is that Severus, receiving a rein- 
forcement, gained the battle against his rival, who 
lost his head as well as his purple ; and that Lug- 
dunum (or Lyons), near which the action was 
fought, was sacked and burnt by the victors. 
Alas! for the birth-place of Augustus, and the 
reminiscences of M. Plancus! ce. 

Apropos of Bremenium, turn we to the altar found 
at Lowther, Westmoreland, to the Dew Matres 
long ago, which ought to be read “‘ Deabus Matri- 
bus Brame Vex(illatio) Germa(norum) P. V.R. D. 
(pro voto reddito), Pro Salute, R. fus. L. M. 
(lubens meritd). 

Then the Bremeners are again recorded. Brama 
was properly their town; had been erroneously 
read Tramai by Schedius, also Tanarus; and 
the learned John Selden, a few pinches of whose 
sacred dust—of him who wrote of antiquities and 
laws, and was a supporter of the policy of Crom- 
well, distinguished for patriotism, for Hebraic and 
oriental literature — were lately dug up in the 
Temple Cemetery, found the aubjec *t of their altar 
so knotty that he dismisses it with—*“ Quid sibi 
vellet Tramai, ne hariolari quidem ausus sim.” 

Probably the Bremen auxiliary troops founded 
our Bremenium actually, and assigned their own 
appellation to the new colony among the con- 
quered Ottadeni of Britain, at Rutchester. 

BREVIS. 


and carols. 


Heid lberg. 


LEGEND OF . NICHOLAS. 


(3"@ 8. ix. 30.) 


Several years ago I met with this ballad in the 
French journal, L’Iilustration, where it appeared 
with spirited embel]lishme anes set to music by M. 

J. Debillemont. Being ple ased both with the 
verse and the music, I made a translation, which 
I think is, at least, as literal as that which has 
appeared at the above reference, and may be worth 
preserving in “ N. & Q.:” — 

Once upon a time, long past, I ween, 
Three little boys went out to glean. 

At night a butcher’s shop they see : 
“Good butcher, can you lodge us three ? ” 
“Come in, come in, my little men; 
Here’s room and plenty for you then.” 
No sooner were they in, but he, 

The cruel butcher, killed all three : 

He cut them up in pieces small, 

And in a tub he salted all. 

Saint Nicholas, seven years after, came, 
And to the butcher said the same : 
“Good butcher, have you room for me ?” 
“O yes, come in, and you shall see. 
There’s room, and plenty of good cheer 
Come in, good Bishop, welcome here.” 
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NOTES 
The stairs he quickly mounted up, 
And sat him down, prepared to sup. 
“ Here’s ham, pray would you like a slice ? ” 
“ No ham for me, it is not nice.” 
“Then will you have a piece of veal?” 
“Oh no! it is not meat genteel. 
I want,” said he, “some salted child, 
Seven years in pickle, sweet and mild.” 
No sooner this the butcher heard, 
Than off he started at the word. 
“Good butcher, stay, and do not fly ; 
Repent, and God will hear your cry.” 
Then near the tub St. Nicholas drew, 
He tapped the lid, and off it flew. 
“ T have slept well,” was one boy’s ery ; 
Another answered, “So have I.” 
The third called after in a trice, 
“IT thought I was in Paradise.” 


I think there can be no doubt that the inten- 
tion of the author was to represent the ease with 
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i mnnandbaipats 
| 


which the saint wrought the miracle of resusci- | 


tating the three boys ;—that he merely laid three 
fingers upon the edge of the tub, when the lid 
was raised, and the children rose to life, and began 
to speak. 

I have introduced the cover of the tub, as it 
was not likely that the butcher would have left 
a tub with such contents open; and the illustra- 
tion in the French journal shows the cover as 
just fallen off. In the translation from Florence, 


! 


the children are made to speak in the present | 
tense, “I sweetly rest,” and so on; but the ori- | 


ginal speeches are all in the past tense, “J’ai bien 
dormi,” &c.; and surely when the boys were alive 
and wide awake, they would speak of having 
rested, and dreamt that they were in Paradise. 

F. C. H. 

THE “ DECAMERON” AND THE “ BAHAR- 

DANUSH.” 
(3 8. viii. 518.) 

The Bahar-Danush was not translated before the 
Decameron was composed. 

The stories in the Decameron, which resemble 
those in the Bahar-Danush, were taken from the 
Kalilah and Dimnah of the Rabbi Joel, a.p. 1250, 
which was translated into Latin by John of Capua, 
or from that of Symeon Seth, a.p. 1080. These 
are translations of the Arabic and Persian Kalilah 
and Dimnah, which in turn was a translation of 
the Pantschatantra, made about 540. The date of 
the composition of the Sanskrit Pantschatantra is 
unknown. Many of the stories contained in it are 
also found in the Mahdbhdrata, Hitopadesa, Soma- 
deva, &c. 

Thus: Boccaccio’s tale, Decam., iii. 2, occurs in 
John of Capua’s version of the Pantschatantra ; also 
in Bahar-Danush, ii. 293, in Anvdr-i-Suhaili, 219; 
in the Livre des Lumiéres, 167; Cabinet des Fées, 
xvii. 376; Loiseleur-Deslongchamps, Essai, p. 44, 
note 1; Le Grand d’Aussy, Méon, &c. 
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Boccaccio’s Decam., iii. 10, is in Pant., iii. 16; in 
Cukasaptati, 20; in the Ssiddi-Kiir, xi.; a Mongol 
version of the Vetdlapancavingati; Somadeva, xv. 
30; also in the Thousand and One Days; and in 
Europe in Méon, Le Grand d’Aussy, Dyocletian, 
&e. 

Boccaccio’s Decam., iv. 2, is the same as Pant., 


| i. 5, and resembles Bahar-Danush, ii. 288, “ the 
Wooden Bird,” and iii. 68, “the Flying Throne.” 


To this is akin also the enchanted horse of the 
Thousand and One Nights, and a tale in the Thou- 
sand and One Days (Cabinet des Fées, xv. 37); 
Somadeva, xii. 152; Ssiddi-Kiir (Bergmann, i. 257). 
It is found in numerous medieval romances, 
amongst others it has crept into the popular tale 
of Doctor Faustus, but much corrupted. 

Boccaccio’s Decam., vii. 6, is in Hitopadesa (Max 
Miiller, p. 60); Cukasaptati, 26; Tiitindmeh of 
Nachsebi; and found its way into Europe through 
Symeon Seth’s Kalilah and Dimnah, cap. vi.; but 
it is not in the extant Sanskrit editions. It is also 
in Sindibad-Ndmeh ( Asiatic Journal, 1841, xxxvii. 
5). In Europe the story appears in the Gesta Ro- 
manorum, in Deter Alfons’ Disciplina Clericalis, in 
Le Grand d’Aussy, and in the Cent Nouvelles Nou- 
velles, &e. 

Boceaccio’s Decam., vii. 8, is in Pant., i. 4. It 
occurs also in the J etdlapancavingati, from whence 
it passed into the Mongol Ssiddi-Kiir (Bergmann, 
Nomadische Streifereien, i. 328); in Somadeva, and 
in the Tamul Vedal Cadai,6; in the Hindi Bytal 
Puchisi (Calcutta, 1834, p. 47); in the Bahar-Da- 
nush, ii. 48. In Europe we find it in Le Grand 
d’Aussy, in Barbazan-Méon, in the Gesammt Aben- 
teuer, Xe. 

Boccaccio’s Decam., vii. 9. John of Capua gives 
this story, but it seems to be taken from Sendabar, 
and not from the original Pantschatantra. It is 
found also in the Thousand and One Nights, in the 
Sindibad Némeh, and in Tiitindmeh. 

S. Barrxe-Goutp, M.A. 

Horbury, Wakefield. 


EMENDATION IN SHAKESPEARE’S “JULIUS 
CESAR.” 
(34 S. vii. 315, 360.) 
“ For if thou path, thy native semblance on.” 

Act II. Se. 1. 
As two or three new readings of this line have 
been proposed and defended in your columns, per- 
mit me to give my reasons for the change of path 
into parle, a change lately communicated to the 
Cambridge editors. The conspirators would per- 
suade Brutus to join them, and have been an- 
nounced as awaiting admission. This intent, this 
business of theirs with him,—the business of the 
conspirators with non-conspirators; namely, to 
talk them over to their faction,—and they are 
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compelled to do so in the dead of night, and 
muffled. These considerations occupy his mind 
during the few moments left for self-communing, 
and are suggestive of thought to him. The walk- 
ing abroad of the conspirators only presents itself as 
incidental to their efforts to persuade, and hence 
is not expressed in words, not even in “ when evils 





are most free.” 

The first impulse of his more honest mind is to 
recoil from the idea of conspiracy, and its hidden 
falseness. Accordingly his first expressed thought 
is that Conspiracy is ashamed to show its face 
even at night, and to those whom it would gain 
over. As evidencing also how Shakespeare would 
impress this characteristic fearfulness of detection 
on his audience, it may be noted that he afterwards 
brings in the conspirators still muffled, so that 
Brutus is obliged to ask—‘“‘ Know I these men ?” 

This natural and unbidden fear of discovery 
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| . P 
genealogical history. 





I do not trespass on your 
space to discuss the connection between Otter- 
bourne and Chevy Chase, which has occupied the 
attention of such men as Bishop Percy and Sir 
Walter Scott, and, as you remark, been ably 
treated in the Book of Days; but to correct the 
mistake in the Saturday of Dec. 2 (whether due to 


| the reviewer, or to the author of The Agnews of 
| Lochnaw, does not appear), in asserting that “the 
’ PI ’ { 


mingles also with Brutus’ dislike, and with his | 


knowledge that the foulest conspiracy will endea- 
vour to cloak itself in a robe of righteousness; and 
hence he uses the word dangerous, and then adds, 
If it be so at night, how canst thou, Conspiracy, go 
securely about thy business by day; how persuade 
some, and escape detection from others, when all 
could see and watch thee; so abhorrent a form 
would win none, but betray its true nature even 
if masked in the darkest obscurity of a cavern. 
Following on this, and as his foregone conclusions 
and the supposed good of the result overcome his 
first instinctive repugnance, is the bolder answer 
to his fear. If I must do evil that evil may be 
destroyed and good ensue, be it so; but, O Con- 
spiracy, since not even the blackness of hell could 
shroud thee from detection wert thou in thy 
naked deformity (thy native semblance only being 
on), to parley and try to gain over adherents 
seek no hiding-place, but mask thyself boldly in 
smiles and affability. 

These considerations seem to arise so naturally 
out of the circumstances, that it is almost a weak- 
ening of the argument to add, that the mask of 
smiles and affability is exactly that which Brutus 
afterwards recommends to his co-conspirators, 
and which he, the friend of Czesar, must perforce 
wear. As at other times, the honester man be- 
comes the best and most unscrupulous plotter 
when he has once adopted as his political creed, 
that the end sanctifies the means. 

B. NicHonson. 


CHEVY CHASE BALLAD AND THE BLACK 
DOUGLASES. 


(3'4 S. ix. 61.) 


It is quite surprising at this time of day to see 


the errors committed, even in publications of such | 


note as the Saturday Review, respecting Scottish 


Black Douglas, natwral son of the Douglas who 
fell at Chevy Chase, seized his father’s earldom.” 
It is quite true that the successor to the earl 
killed at Otterbourne was a natural son, but 
most certainly not of this earl, but of his grand- 
uncle, the “‘ good ” Sir James, the friend of Bruce, 
who fell in Spain on his famous mission with his 
master’s heart to the Holy Sepulchre. And so 
far from “ seizing” the earldom, the personage in 
question, Archibald Douglas, Lord of Galloway, 
“succeeded” to it under the (now) well-known 
entail of the earldom of Douglas made in 1342 
(long before Otterbourne), and confirmed by 
David Bruce by charter, dated 29th May of that 
year. 
This Archibald, known by the sobriquets of 
“ Archibald the Grim” and “ Black Archibald,” 
was a most distinguished and historical character. 
He had a charter from David Bruce, in 1369, of 
the crown lands in Galloway ; was also Warden 
of the West Marches, lived to a great age, and 
lies buried in the choir of the Collegiate Church 
of Bothwell, Lanarkshire, founded by himself on 
October 10, 1398. He is often mentioned in the 
pages of Froissart, who was a contemporary, and 
cnew him well; and Bowmaker, the continuator 


| of Fordun, depicts him (lib. xv. c. 11) in a de- 


scription evidently drawn from life, as “ the first 
Scotsman of his time,” adding, “that he held 
churchmen in great estimation ’’—a fact evidently 
highly appreciated by the historian. 

It is equally.true that the Douglas of Otter- 
bourne had a natural son; in fact, he had at least 
two; one of whom, William Douglas of Drum- 
lanrig, was ancestor of the Queensberry family ; 
the other, Archibald Douglas, who is said to 
have borne his father’s banner at Otterbourne, 
founded the highly respectable family of Douglas 
of Cavers, in Teviotdale, long hereditary sheriffs 
of that district ; but neither of them ever dreamed 
of seizing the earldom of Douglas, already settled 
on the potent Lord of Galloway. 

As all the above information is to be found in 
Hailes’s Annals, and in the various works of our 
distinguished Scottish antiquary John Riddell, it 
is unpardonable in the Saturday reviewer, if the 
error is his, and much more so in the author of 
The Agnews of Lochnaw, if he be the responsible 
person, to have made the above blunder, which 
the slightest perusal of the above works would 
have enabled him to avoid. ANGLO-Scortvus. 
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Tue Cross (3" 8S. ix. 59.) — The exact propor- 


Calvary, or Passion Cross, are that the stem 
should be four times the length of one of the 
arms, or of the top part rising above them. Those 
of a Greek cross are, that the four projecting parts 
should be of equal length. 

Not possessing a very extensive series of the 
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tions of the Latin cross, otherwise called the | 


| 
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diminutive form, which compels the use of an- 
other syllable. Thus, a man named Francis is 
rightly called Frank, for brevity’s sake ; but Punch, 
also rightly, makes a bathing-woman say coaxingly 
to a boy: “ Master Franky would not ery, no, not 
he! he'll come to his Martha, and bathe like a 
man!” There is certainly a “ philosophy in this ;” 


| for diminutives, in most languages, express en- 


Gentleman's Magazine, | am unable to indicate | 


any volume or number containing an article on 
the pre-Christian cross. 
refer the inquirer to the very curious and valuable 
treatise of Justus Lipsius De Cruce, where he 
will find described and illustrated every kind of 
cross, whe ther pre or post-( ‘hristian. F. C. TL. 
Human Foort-privts, Btc., oN Rocks (3" S. ix. 
39.)—I have heard it said (though I cannot vouch 


But’ I can confidently | 


dearment: and we no more “copy a Semitic use” 
in this respect, than we “copy” a Dutch one. 
I add a very apposite quotation from the Manse of 


| Manseland, translated from the Dutch by T. 


for the correctness of the assertion) that there is | 


a foot-print on a rock by the sea side in the island 
of Malta. Tradition declares that this mark was 
made by St. Paul, when he stepped on shore. 

I have seen it mentioned (but I forget where 
now) that the rock on which William III. placed 
his foot, when he stepped out of the boat and 
landed at Torbay, bears a similar mark. The idea 
appears to be an ancient and a wide-spread one. 
I mention these two instances from hearsay. I 
can, however, point to another which I have my- 
self seen, and in which I placed my own foot. 
The visitor who explores St. Michael’s Mount, 


Normandy, is sometimes led by the guide all | 


round the Mount on the sands, if the tide is low 
enough, in order to examine the features of -that 
singular place all round. Having arrived there, 
June 9, 1852, I slept at the little hotel, and the 
next morning explored. ‘Towards the north-west 
side of the Mount, there is a rock rising a little 
out of the sand, on which there is a foot-print. 


I think it is nearly under what are called Mont- | 


gomerie’s door and steps. I omitted to make a 
note of the story connected with this foot-print. 
I cleared the sand out of it washed in by the tide. 
The print is small; smaller than a full-grown 


person’s foot (to the best of my remembrance), | 
after trying my own in it, and not very well- | 
| the former falls on the 3rd of July, and the 


shaped. Whether it is merely a natural, or acci- 
dental hollow in the stone, or was originally cut 
there, I could not say. No tool marks would 
be visible now, for the action of the tides has 
smoothed the surface of the stone. The hollow 
may be about an inch deep. The rock is of pri- 
mary formgtion; in short, granite. It would be 
interesting to collect instances of such foot-prints 
on rocks, with the legends attached to them. 
P. Hurenrson. 


Per Names (35'S, ix. 13.) —There is nothing 
simpler than the reason why pet names (espe- 
cially of women and children) are commonly dis- 
It is because they are used in the 


syllabic. 


Keightley, 1860, Preface, p. viii. : — 

“ Like the Lowland Scotch, it (the Dutch language) 
loves diminutives, The Dutch je (ye), after vowels te, 
answers to the Scottish ie, as wijfje, wifie.” 

For a fuller account of the use of diminutives, 
see English Cyclopedia, article LaNavaGE; where 
much may be learnt about puella, heroina, &e. 

The instance of the word woman has nothing to 
do with the subject: it is a compound word, not a 
diminutive, as may be learnt by consulting any 
English dictionary—such as the Imperial Dic- 
tionary, for instance. Formerly men and women 
were called, in old English, weapon-men and 


| weaving-men (wepman, wifman), as e.g. in the 


old “ Anglo-Saxon ” version of the Gospels, St. 
Matthew xix. 4; see Dr. Bosworth’s new edition. 
Watter W. SKEAT. 
22, Regent Street, Cambridge. 


Tue Irantan Sr. Swirnt (3" S. vill. 453, 
508.) —F. C. H. is perfectly correct in his state- 
ment, that these weather prognostics refer rather 
to the seasons than the festivals; or, as I should 
put it, refer to the almanac and not the Acta 
Sanctorum. 

I must, however, entirely dissent from his idea 
of their being szperstitions. They are nothing 
more nor less than maxims of folk lore, which 
embody the experience of centuries. 

The days to which these prognostics attach 
vary in different countries, according to their 
climates. 

In Scotland, they are the festivals of the Trans- 
lation of St. Martin and of the Hoiy Cross. As 


weather for the forty days thereafter has a great 
deal to do with the young brood of grouse, I 
have often watched it, and can from many years’ 
experience testify to the truth of the adage; 
although there were, of course, occasional ex- 
ceptions. 

Our Scotch shepherds, who are wonderful 
judges of the coming weather, owing to their being 
so much in the open air, always despair of a fa- 
vourable change till the next new moon. 

Grorce VERE IRVING. 


Human Sxry Tannen (3"4 S. ix. 89.)—I rather 
think H. C.’s allusion should be to the Capuchin 
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Convent at Palermo. At this convent, amongst a 


vast concourse of these erect mummies, reclines, 
in a large trunk, the mummy of a nobleman, 
dressed in his marriage clothes (which is noticed 
by Addison in the Spectator), as told to us by the 
attendant. I speak of about sixty years ago. 
J.S. 

Stratford, Essex. 

A Tartor sr Trape (3S. vi. 26, 76, 484; 
vii. 25.) —Some time since inquiry was made as to 
the proper meaning of “a tailor by trade.” At 
length I have discovered it by practical experience 
in the Potteries: the place from which I transmit 
this reply has itself a population of nearly fifteen 
thousand, and yet there is not a tailor in it; never- 
theless there are several tailors by trade. The 
word tailor is of French extraction, as are nearly 
all our words characteristic of higher civilization ; 
tailler, to cut, and in German, schneider, a cutter. 
Ihave been told, for example, by a Manchester 
warehouseman in town, that he would give a cut, 
meaning a quantity of cloth sufficient for a coat or 
suit, as I might have occasion ; trading or dealing 
with me as if I were a tailor by trade, to the pre- 
judice of such capitalists. My coat recently showed 
evidence of wear and tear, insomuch that, being 
far from home, I went to a tailor by trade and 
bought another. I then left my old one to be 
mended, when the tarlor-by-trade said, with an air 
of dignity, that there was no tailor in the place, 
but that, perhaps, he could get it done at Burslem; 
certainly, however, failing that place, at Stoke. 
A more wretched botch of mending [tailoring pro- 
per} I consider impossible, and I returned my non- 
amended coat to be sent to some higher branch of 
the sartorial art. At length it was returned as a 
perfect gem, in the view of the tailor-by-trade, 
but which I have never worn since, and have not 
the courage to appear in at the west end. Ina 


recent life of the truly great President of the | 


United States, it is said that when Johnson was 
jeered at in one of the American parliaments (why 
cannot we have parliaments in every county ?) 
on the ground of his original calling, he said that 
“Adam was a tailor-by-trade.” I deny that Adam 
was either a tailor simpliciter or a tailor by trade. 
He and his wife only tacked or held fig-leaves to- 
gether (not serred); non constat that Adam was even 
an amateur tailor, still less that he was a tailor 
simpliciter = a working needle-man under a small 
capitalist ; and it is certain that he was not a tailor 
by trade, since he did not go to a dealer for cloth, 
shears, thimble, &c., and sell to the public as a 
tailor by trade. One sort of tailor goes out to 
work in the country as a woman's dressmaker does 
in town; the tailor by trade, ex vi termini trado, 
delivers his suit for a consideration, as any other 
distinguished merchant of the Merchant Tailors’ 
Company, in the city of London. 
T. J. Bucxton. 


Soton anp Cuito (3 §, ix. 13.)—In Plu- 
tarch’s Symposium the seven wise men deliver 
| their opinions, seriatim, as to the best state in 
which a democracy can be. Solon begins : — 

Aoxe? wor midis Epiora mparrew cal udrwora odfew 
Snuoxpatiav, év 7 Tov adixhoavta Tov UdicnOévros ovdiy 
irrov of wh a3icnOévros mpoBddAdAovrat Kal KoAdTovew. 


Chilo, who comes last, says,— 


Tiv pddtora vépev, fora Se pnrépwv daxoboveary 
mwoditelay &pirrny elvat.— Septem Sapientium Convivium, 
¢c. Xi, t. i. p. 608, ed. Oxon, 1795. 

For “Chilo” see Smith’s Classical Dictionary, 


or any other. 1. B. C. 
U. U. Club, 
Notes oN Friy-teaves: Peter Bett (3°48. ix. 
66.) — 


“ Reynolds, too, was ‘the wicked varlet ’ who, in 1819, 
anticipated the genuine Peter Bell of Wordsworth by a 
spurious Peter Bell, in which were exhibited and ex- 
aggerated the characteristics of Wordsworth’s earlier 
simplicitas.” —N. & Q., 24 §, ii. 274. 

I knew Reynolds, and often talked to him about 
Peter Bell. Wordsworth’s poem had been adver- 
tised, but its publication was from time to time 
put off. Some literary men were guessing at the 
cause of this delay, and one said, “ Wordsworth 
is keeping it back to elaborate.” “Elaborate!” 
said Reynolds, “ TI’ll see if I can’t get one out be- 
| forehim.” He set to work that afternoon, and sent 

his poem to the printer the next evening. I think 

it was out about a fortnight before Wordsworth’s. 

Reynolds was a great admirer of Wordsworth, 
' and though rather averse to continuous exertion, 
had read through The Excursion. Up to the pub- 
lication of Peter Bell, they were literary friends, 
and occasionally exchanged letters. The joke an- 
noyed Wordsworth, who gave up the acquaint- 
ance. FITZ HOPKINS. 

Garrick Club. 

Did not the parody referred to by X. Y. Z. ap- 
pear (I think first) in Blackwood's Magazine? The 
Blackwood wits were always girding on the Lake 
poets, and Byron was most dishonest in his ridi- 
cule, for he borrowed much from both Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Southey. Simmax. 


Atm or Wing (3" §S. ix. 34.) — This word, of 
which your correspondent J. Dykes C. asks the 
meaning, is undoubtedly an awm, or aume, a well- 
known Dutch measure of wine. The Latin ama 
is a word not unknown to ecclesiastics (see Du 
Cange). I havea MS. “ Evangeliarium” of the 
fourteenth century, formerly belonging to the col- 
legiate church of St. Peter, at Liege, in Belgium, 
which appears to have been the book used for 
swearing in all the members of the chapter, as it 
contains the oaths taken by the dean, prebendaries, 
and canons, upon their admission. In the oath to 
be taken by the dean I find the following clause :— 
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“Ttem juro quod—solvam capitulo unam Amam 
boni vin.” H. Corton. 
Thurles, 


Emreration To Sovurm America (3" §S. ix. 
35.)—The best recent book on South America, 
that I know of is the late Charles Manstfield’s 
Letters from Paraguay, published ten or twelve 
years ago. Mansfield, whose scientific skill and 
natural ardour are well remembered, writes en- 
thusiastically as to what the regions of the Pa- 
rani might become, if they were colonised by 
Englishmen. 

Mr. T. W. Hinchcliff's recent book on the same 
countries is also, I. believe, a good one. 

As to Chili and Peru, there are, for instance, 
Mr. 8. 8. Hill’s 7ravels, and those of Mr. C. R. 
Markham, the botanist. A. J. M. 


THERE Is Notutne New (3" 8. ix. 33.) — The 
original woodcut, from which the engraving in Sir 
John Mandevile’s Voyages and Travels is exactly 
copied, is to be found in the Nuremberg Chronicle, 
14938, fol. xii. It is the last print but one on the 
left-hand side of the page. There is nothing in 
the text about the monster using his foot as a 
sun-shade, though he is clearly doing so. 

The words are: “ In Ethiopia occidentali sunt 
unipedes, uno pede latissimo tam veloces ut bes- 
tias insequantur.” 


Since writing the above note, I have ascertained | 


that a German translation of Mandevile, by Otto 
von Demeringen, appeared in 1483. The Nurem- 
berg Chronicle was completed in 1493, but the 
first part of it was published eight years pre- 
viously: so that the 12th page must have been 
printed in 1485, just two years after the German 
edition of Mandevile. I do not know whether 
this was an illustrated work. If it was, the print 


of the one-legged man may, after all, have origi- | 


nally appeared in Mandevile. 
so? 


Query, Was this 


The*first edition of Mandevile, I fancy, was an | 


Italian one ; printed in Milan, in 1480. A glance 


at these two editions would settle the question | 


H.C, 


as to the original woodcut. 
Workington. 


Under the heading “‘ There is Nothing New,” it 
is remarked by Mr. Grores C. Boase that in the 
Fun Almanack for 1866 “ there is a woodcut of a 
gentleman lying on the ground, who has so large 
a foot that, when he holds it up, it completely 


shades his face from the sun.” Sir John Maunde- | 


vile is then quoted by Mr. Boas as writing to 
the same effect about certain men “in Ethiope.” 
This fable is very much older than Sir John Maun- 
devile’s Voiage and Travayle. It appears in The 
Birds of Aristophanes, a comedy brought out in 
the year B.C. 414 (pds 38 Trois Snidwoow Aluwn Tis 
for’, vv. 1553-1554). It appeared again in the 
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Voyage round Asia (Teptxdous *Acias) of Ctesias the 
historian (who, according to Diodorus Siculus, 
Hist., ii. 52, was, on account of his knowledge of 
medicine, kept in honourable captivity at the Per- 
sian court, B.c. 401-384), as quoted in the Levricon 
of Harpocration (who flourished about a.p. 350), 
under the word Xxdrodes. It appears again in 
Pliny the Elder's Natural History (which was 
completed in a.p. 79). I give the dates, as per- 
haps some readers of “‘N. & Q.” may like to have 
them supplied. 

Grotesque woodcuts, representing specimens of 
the shade-footed men, of 

“men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders,” 
and of other such-like fabulous monstrosities, may 
be found in Le Magasin Pittoresque (published at 
Paris, and edited by M. Edouard Charton) for 
1843, tome xi. pp. 139, 140, under the heading 
“ Erreurs et Préjugés, Sauvages, Imaginaires, Cos- 
mographie du Moyen Age et de la Renaissance.” 
Joun Hoskyns-ABRAHALL. 


Tue Cotswotp Sports (3™ S. ix. 100.) — The 
contribution of Ben. Jonson is terse and charac- 
teristic. It appears to have escaped the notice of 
his editors, and has fair claims to repetition. The 
first line may be held to require emendation, a 
point which shall be left to the decision of critical 
readers. 

“ An epigram to my jovial good friend Mr.Robert Dover, on 
his great instauration of his hunting and dancing at Cots- 
wold. 

“TI cannot bring my muse to drop vies 

Twixt Cotswold and the Olympic exercise, 
But I can tell thee, Dover, how thy games 
Renew the glories of our blessed Jams : 
How they do keep alive his memory 
With the glad country and posterity ; 
How they advance true love and neighbourhood, 
And do both church and commonwealth the good 
In spite of hypocrites, who are the worst 
Of subjects, Let such envy till they burst.” 

Bren. Jonson. 


Boiron Corney. 


Rudder, in Zfistory of Gloucestershire, published 
in 1779, mentions Mr. Robert Dover. He says 
that the diversions — 

“ Were annually exhibited about Willersley and Camp- 
den. Even now” (1779), “there is something to be seen 
of them every Thursday in Whitsun Week, at a place 
about half a mile from Campden, called Dover’s Hill.” 

Then he quotes from the Annalia Dubrensia. 
This is at p. 24. Under “ Camppen,” p. 319, he 
repeats his statement — 


“ And there is still a meeting of voung people upon 
Dover's hill about a mile from Campden every Thursday 
in Whitsun-Week.” 

In the History of Cheltenham and its Environs, 
printed at Cheltenham in 1803, and attributed to 
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Dibdin, a few particulars are added, but no autho- 
rity is given for them : — 

“ Endimion Porter, toencourage Dover, gave him some 
of the king’s old cloaths, with a hat, feather, and ruff, and 
he was constantly there, well mounted and accoutred, and 
the chief director of the games, which were frequented by 
the nobility and gentry all round till the rebellion put an 
end to them.” 

This no doubt was the case. But Rudder, a 
Gloucestershire man himself, and a careful writer, 
is a sufficient witness to the fact that to some ex- 
tent they had been revived, and were continued in 
1779. 7~ ¥. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


SMiscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Chronica Monasterii S. Albani. Willelmi Rishanger, quon- 
dam Monachi S. Albani, et quorundam Anonymorum 
Chronica et Annales, reqnantibus Henrico Tertio et 
Edwardo Primo, a.p, 1259-1307. Edited by Thomas 
Riley, M.A. (Longman.) 

Historia et Cartularium Monasterii Sancti Petri Glouces- 
trie. Vol. II, Edited by William H. Hart, F.S.A. 
(Longman.) 


seven hundred and sixty periodicals. This magnificent 
collection, formed by Mr. J. T. Hope, and bequeathed by 
his son, the Rev. F. W. Hope, to the University of Oxford, 
now rests in the Bodleian ; and in issuing this ¢ ‘atalogue, 
which has been formed with great care by Mr. J. H. 
Burn, whose Catalogue of the Beaufoy Collection of 
London Tokens is so well and favourably known, the 
Librarian of the Bodleian invites the well-wishers to the 
history of Periodical Literature, if they find (as fre- 
quently happens in the libraries of private families) any 
odd numbers of publications of this nature, more especi- 
ally of those belonging to the seventeenth century, to con- 
tribute their aid towards perfecting the collection. Copious 
indices add to the value and utility of the Book. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 


| Peacy's Retieves oy Ancient Exctsa Porray. Vol. III. Ist edition. 


| Anwnvat Reorsrer. 


Le Livere de Reis de Brittanie et Le Livere de Reis de 


Engleterre. Edited by John Glover, M.A, (Longman.) 
If the History of England should remain for another 


quarter of a century, like that of Cambuscan, “left half 


told,” it will not be the fault of the late Sir George C. 
Lewis, of the present Master of the Rolls, or of the zealous 
and able body of literary gentlemen who, under Lord 


Romilly’s direction, are endeavouring to place in the | 


hands of students a handsome, uniform, and well-edited 


series of our early Chronicles, and a well-digested series of 


the Calendars of our State Papers. We have now to 
bring under the notice of our readers, in as few words as 
may be, three new volumes belonging to the former 
series, The first is Rishanger’s Chronicle, which forms a 
part of the Chronica Monasterii 8. Albani, edited by Mr. 
Riley, to the merits of whose two former volumes, the 
Chronicle of Thomas of Walsingham, we have already 
borne willing testimony. Like its predecessors, the volume 
has an able introduction, and is completed by a good 
Glossary and Index. Mr. Hart’s new volume of the 
Chartulary of Gloucester contains, as nearly as possible, 
five hundred charters, and we find that he is already at 
press with the third volume. The last work on our list 


London: J. Dodsley, 1765. 
Wanted by fr. i/. Fishwi ick, Carr Hill, Rochdale. 
Weosrer's Actino Drama. AS Set, or any Odd Vols. 
Gisson's Rome. Vol. L., any §vo edition. 
All after 1830. 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas Millard, 38, Ludgate Hill, City. 


Edinburgh: 





Srenser’s Works, with Life. “8 vols. 18mo, calf, neat. 
Apollo Press, 1778. 
Eomexn Watien's Poems, with Life. 8vo, calf, 1711. 
Wanted by Rev. E. Macphail, Forscote Rectory, ncar Bath. 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


H. C. M. Neither the Peerage Cases beforethe House of Lords, nor the 
evidence in support of them, are sold at the Parliament Ogice. They can 
only be purchased of the second-hand booksellers. 

L. H. Garvon. (Manchester.) The Poem on Melancholy is by Robert 
Burton, and is prefixed to his Anatomy of - yay itis reprinted 
in Hazlitt’s Select Poets of Great Britain, ed. 1825, p. 

F. T. B. (Gloucester.) The couplet occurs in phahews 8 ‘Trish Melodies: 
see his Works, ed. 1850, p. 175. 

W. H. 8. (Yaxley.) The figures in pencil found at the bottom of pages 
in modern books are the private marks of the boukbinder, by which he is 
enabled to identify the individual who folded and collated the sheets. 

H. Fisnwicx. The Latin and English Dictionary is by Francis Gould- 
man, and is the first edition, 164. The second edition is that of Camb., 
1674, Ato, and the third, with additions by Dr. Scattergood, Camb., 1678, 
fol. See“ N.& Q.” 2nd 8. iii. 86, fur some account of the author. 

J. A. Hanpcastie. (Writtle.) The line,“ My wound is reat. because 
it is so small,” has been attributed to Dryden: see“ N. & Q.” 3rd 8. iv. 
211. 

Wa. Davis. The origin of the Jews’ Harp, oras Mr. Douce called 
it, the Jaws’ Harp, has been discussedin“ N. & Q." ist 8. i. 277, 342. 

T.T. Some account of Reuter— ry ubiquitous Mercury to whom 
electricity is daily food—will be found in“ N.& d 8. x. 346, 515; 
xi. 191,and in No. 87 of Once a Week, Feb. 23, 186i 

H. W. T. The Injunctions of Edward VI., 1547, gre petted in Card- 
weill’s Documentary Annals of the Reformed Church of England, vol. i. 


| 8vo, 1839. 


is Le Livere de Reis de Brittanie, printed from a MS. in | @ 


the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, which was 
formerly in the possession of worthy old Stow. It is fol- 
lowed by certain continuations, the whole being accom- 
panied by a very literal, but by no means bald transla- 
tion, and made complete by a copious Index and useful 
Glossary, 


Catalogue of a Collection of Early Newspapers and Essay- 
ists, formed by the late John Thomas Hope, F-sq., and 
presented to the Bodleian Library by the late Rev. 
Frederick William Hope, M.A., D.C.L. (Clarendon 
Press.) 

Those of our readers who have been interested in the 
valuable papers which Mr. Lee has lately communicated 
to this Journal, illustrative of the early history of the 
Newspaper Press in this country, will peruse with much 
satisfaction this curious but unpretending volume, in 
which will be found notices, more or less detailed, of some 


A A + (Croydon.) “ The Literary, Scientific, and Artistic Reference 
_" does not appear to be now m existence, as no entry of it is to be 
found in the London Post Office Directory of 1866. 
Earatem. The article on the Turkish Tombstone in the Temple, in 
our last No. (p. 109), was from the pen of our valued Correspondent, 
n. W.J. Bennaanp Surra, though by some accident it was errone- 
ously printed with the signature of 


A Reading Case for er holding the | the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is now 
animate may be hi Booksellers and y a, PD ls. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 8d. 


“*Nores anp Queues” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowruiy Pants. The Subscription for Stampep Cortes for 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 
yearly Invex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order, 
payable at the Strand Post Office, in JSavour of Nuasen G. Surrn, 32, 

ELLINGTON neet, Sraanp, W.C., where also all Communications 
ror tux Eprror should be addre: 

zi ission abroad. 


“ Noras & Qvueniss” is reg dfor 





More Cunss or Astama axp Covons sr Da. Lococn’s Purmonic 
Warens.— Lymm, Cheshire.—In  allayiog any irritation of the chest 
or lungs, checking all dis position to coughing, and promoting that in- 
estimable boon, a comfortable night's refreshing sleep, they certainly 
stand unrivalied._J. H. Evans, Druggist.” They give instant relief of 
asthma, consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs, 
and have a pleasant taste. Price 1s. 1jd., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d. per box. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors. 
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Just published. 

EYMOUR’S HUMOROUS SKETCHES, com- 
prisin : 86 exceedingly clever and amusing caricature etchings, on 
steel, ve jetter-press by Atrazo Caowygoust. New Edition, with a 
ry cal Notice of Seymour, and a descriptive list of the plates by 
HED ey G. BOHN, royal 8vo, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 15s. 

HENRY G. BOHN, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
Royal Octavo, 650 pages, steel and wood Engravings, price 24+. 
THE LIFE, TIMES, AND iF la LABOURS OF THE 

SECO! 


MARQUIS OF WORCESTER. 


With Reprint of and Commentary on his “ Century of Inventions" 
1663). 


By HENRY DIRC KS, Esq., C.E., &e., 
Author of “ Memoir of Samuel Hartlib,” “ Wore utaiee” 
London : B. QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, W 


&e., &c. 


Published by J. Clements, Little Pulteney Street, price 7d., a new 
Work on the Teeth, entitled 


URE DENTISTRY, and WHAT IT DOES FOR 
US. By A. ESKELL, Grosvenor Street, W. 


* We feel certain all who make themselves acquainted with the con 
tents of the book through our instrumentality, will thank us for having 
directed their attention to Mr. Eskell's work, as assuredly aeons can 
read it without deriving the greatest benefit.” The Sun, Aug. 2 


Gold by SIMPKIN & M ARSHALL,, and may be had of all ceretion 


WOTES AND QUERIES. —General Index 


Lo First Series, contains about 30,000 references. 
32, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


WOTES AND QUERIES—Second Series. 
Price 61. 6s. cloth boards. 
GENERAL INDEX to ditto, with 30,000 references. 


cloth boards. 
\ ARKS and MONOGRAMS on POTTERY 
i ani PORCELAIN. By W. CHAFFERS, F.S.A. 

A New Edition, greatly enlarged, containing Notices of all the 
Recent Investigations, and illustrated with about |,600 Potters’ Marks, 
and a Copious Index. Price Une Guinea. Large 8vo, about 600 pages 
on toned paper, cloth extra. 


12 Vols. 
Price 5s. 6d. 
32, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Will be published immediately, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Price 5s. cloth boards- 
| 


| Statistics, Curious and 


Subscribers are requested to forward their Names to the Author, | 


19, Fitzroy Square, as early as possible. 
In the middle of February will be published 

\ CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of some Rare, 
i Curious, and useful Old Books. at remarkably low prices. 

It includes also some very rare and curious Articles from the Libra- 
ries of the Earl of Charlemont, George Offor, Esq. , and Duplicates from 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford. With an Appendix containing some 
choice Books from the Library of the late Rev. 58. Prince, of the Study, 
Bonsall, near Matloc 
beautiful Manuscripts upon Vellum from the Library of a Gentleman, 
chiefly bound by Mr. F. Bedford. Now on Sale at the prices affixed. 
Femi LILLY, i7 and i8, New Street, Covent Garden, London, 


This curious and interesting Catalogue, qensisting a about 120 pages, 
will be forwarded on the receipt of six postage 


| following Days, 


(3r¢ S. IX. Fes. 10, 66. 


THE BEDFORDIAN SYSTEM OF THE UNIVERSE. 


W ANTED, One Hundred Copies cf Tue Comer, 
OR, NEW THEORIES OF THE UNIVERSE. By JAMES 
BEDFORD. For which double published price will be given. 
Address B. GALILEO, 36, Geass Road, Lower Road, Islington, 





US ST PU BLISHED. —A Caratocue of C heap 
* SECOND-HAND BUOKS in various Departments of Literature, 
including Theology, siography, History, Voyages and Travels, Topo- 
graphy, ees at reduced Prices. Sent Gratis and Post Free on applica- 
tion to W. PEDDER, 13, Bookseller's Ro , Strand, W.C. 


p00Ks BOUG HT, to any amount, and the utmos 
price given for them in cash, thereby saving the delay, uncer- 

tainty, and expense Of public auc:ion, by a second-hand Bookseller, 25 

years of Newgate Street. Catalogues gratis. N.8. Manuscript Ser- 

aon always ou sale or purchased._T. MILLARD, 38, Ludgate Hill, 
ity 


NCIEN T and MODERN COINS, MEDALS, 
i &c.— MR. C. R. TAYLOR, 2, Mowracve Sraner, Rossere 
Sevan, respectfully announces that he has an extensive Coll<ction of 
the above articles for selection on moderate terms. Also, fine Proofs 
and Patte:n Pieces, Cabinets, Numismatic Books, &c. 


Articles can be forwarded to any part of the Country for inspection. 
Coins, ac., bought or exchanged, and every information given in reply 
to cummunications addressed as above. Attendance daily from 10 a.m. 


The Extensive and Valuable Library of the late 
JOSEPH PARKES, ESQ. 


\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE, 
1 Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SEL UC oat ON, at their House, No. 13, welliogten 
Street, Strand, W — gi ® —_ voereary . 1896, and Five 
at Clock pi EXTE =NSIVE and 
VALUABLE 7 IBRARY ‘of the late sos! PH PARKES, Esq., Taxin 
Master in Chancery (formerly of Birmingham), comprising , Capital 
Standard Books in —— Literature, Parliamentary History and 
are Tracts of the Time of Charles I. and IL., 
Singular Early Trials and Interesting Reports, Parliamentary History 
and Debates; Treatises on Criminai Law, the Fewesee, Episcopacy, 
Reform, Prisons, and on various Popular Subjects; Works of “7 nne; 
Tracts on the South Sea Company, Roundheads and Rump Parlia- 
ment ; Interesting Secret Service Letters and Papers ; Collections on 
various Interesting Subjects, arranged in volumes ; and many other 
Works of Interest to the Curious Collector. 


May - viewed Two Days previous, and Catalogues had, on receipt of 
4 Stam 


yon 


PARTRIDGE &@ COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery Lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the Kingdom of [Bom, 
Letter, and Feap. Papers, Envelopes, Account and MS. Books, House- 
hold Papers, &c. 

PARTRIDGE & COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA CASE of STA- 


RTR 
| TIONERY forwarded free to any Railway Station in England, on 


. and some splendid and valuabie articles and | 


receipt of Post-office Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crest, Arms, or Address on Paper 
or Envelopes. Colow Stampi — — ) reduced t to Is. per 100, 
Polished Steel Crest Dies eng or Dies 





| from 8s. 


SNTLEMAN, well acquainted with Pub- | 


a — Printing, Binding, and Accounts, is open to an Engage- 
ment.—Address, P. and P. seen Mr. Rh. WASUBOURNE, U4, Royal 
Avenue Terrace, Cheleea, 3 


\ ANUSCRIPTS prepared for the Press, Proof 
be Sheets corrected,&c. Apply by letter to J. R.,13, Alfred Place, 


iford Square, London. 
ao CATION. — Germany, Ladies’ College, Eise- 
4 nach, Saxe Weimar, Conducted by Fraulein Moora, M.C.P., and 
eminent Professors, A French resident Governess. ‘erms, Forty 
Guineas a-year. Eisenach is a quiet Protestant town, surrounded by 
rand scenery; it has direct railway communication. a 
indly Dnt gm to ‘ondens Andrew Pritchard, Esq., M.R.L., 
Paul's a Highbury, N ; Professor C. Schaible, M.D_, Ph. 
Military Academy, oolwich. Manchester: Kobert Gladstone, Esq., 
Highfield ; the Kev. McKerrow, LL.D., Voper | Brook Street. 


RAULEIN MODER will be in London at Easter 
to take charge of Pupils. 


D., Royal 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 


| 


SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream: Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. An im- 
mense variety in all sizes and qualities always in stock. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery Cabi- 
nets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &c. post free. 


First Class Prize Medal, Dublin, 1865. 


HE WORLD-RENOWNED WHEELER & 
WILSON PRIZE MEDAL LOCK-STITCH SEWING MA- 
CHINES, from 9/. and upwards, with all recent Improvements and 
Additions. 
These machines execute all descriptions of work in any material with 
speed, strength, durability, beauty, and economy. They are ornamen- 
tal in the Drawing Room, a pleasant and healthful exercise in use, and 
can be worked by a child. a gratis to all purchasers. Llus- 
trated Prospectus gratis and post f 


OFFICES & SALE ROOMS, 139, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 


Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c., &c. 
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